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6. SE papers were origi- 
nally drawn pp for the be- 


OE 
neft of a young gentle- 


man, who was a candidate 


for the ſaered miniſtry. I conceived, 
that, if they were made more public, 
they might be of more extenſive wic; 
pot anly to acafdemicks who ſtud y 
with a view to the paſtoral office, but 
t thoſe who are lately entered upon 
At. And whet the mare induced me 
0 make them ſo was, that {though 
we have many uſeful trestiſes on this 
iubject) I dan t remember to have hen 
ej thing in en 576 laoguage b 
„ % compre- 


- — 


* PREFACE. 


comprehenfive of the Student's and 
- Paſtor's Office, or which repreſents 
both in ſo ſhort a view. _ Oftervald | de 
1 Exerciſe du. Minibere (Which a 
learned and valuable friend recom- 


mended to me when I was collecting 
theſe thoughts) comes the neareſt to 
my plan, both in method andprecifion, 
of any thing I have ſeen... But as that 


is written in French, and is confined 


to the duties of the miniſteral func- 


tion, without any directions in the 
preparatory ſtudies, I thought it not 


ſufficient to ſuperſede the proſecution 


w_ deſign. 


The preſent low ſtate: of practical 


ehiehfiahity 1 in this nation, from the 


prevalence of infidelity and libertiniſm 


on the one hand, and the power of 
deluſion and enthuſiaſm on the other, 
is never enough to be lamented by 
thoſe who have the religion of the 


goſpel at heart. And though we muſt 


| expect a Divine Power to introduce a 


better face of things amongſt us, yet 


A ond: this growing evil may be re- 


2402 E A | pelled, 
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pelled, or diminiſhed, by the awaken- 
ed zeal, vigilance and wiſdom of paſ- 


tors and preachers i in their reſpective 


departments, it becomes thoſe who 


have the honour to appear in that ſa- 


cred character ſeriouſly to conſider. 
At leaſt this a powerful argument to 


excite their efforts to ſee what can be 


done; and to quicken them to greater 
diligence in the ſeveral parts of their 


holy function, in dependance on the 


divine bleſſing for the deſired ſucceſs. 
And now, reader, if thou art a can- 


didate for the ſacred miniſtry, or al- 


ready entered upon it, I would (with 
my ſincere prayer for the divine bleſ- 
ling) recommend the following ſheets 
to thy ſerious peruſal; not as a meer 


ſpeculative' treatiſe, but as 2 | practical 


Encbiridion. 


0 WT 


I 


Si quid nov 5 6 7 refine « ihis 
Candidus imperti; . non, bis utere 
_ mecum. _ Horace. 
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PART L. 
-N. E that devotes himſelf to the 
x 1 work of the ſacred miniſtry, 


A2. t two things, viz. the improve- 
ment of his own mind, and the mind of 


others, in the moſt important and uſeful 


knowledge. 
This comprehends the whole office of a 
Student and Paſtor. 

The buſineſs of a Student is, to be ſo em- 
ploy'd, as to be continually making ſome 
valuable acceſſions to his own intellectual 
furniture. To which five things are ne- 


cellary. (1) A proper diftribution and 


s manage- 


ſhould be continually i intent on 
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management of his time. (2) A right 
method of reading to advantage. (3) 
The order and regulation of his ſtudies. 
(4) The proper way of collecting and pre- 
ſerving uſeful ſentiments from books and 
converſation. (Laſtly) The improvement 
of his thoughts when alone. 


o — EESCITY —_— 
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Of the right diflribution and manage- 


ment of our time. 


Student ſhould be as ſrugal of his 
time, as a miſer is of his money 
ſhould ſave it with as much care, and 
ſpend it with as much caution : © To be 
careful how we manage and employ our 
* time is one of the firſt precepts that is 
© taught in the ſchool of wiſdom, and 
* one of the laſt that is learnt. And 
tis a prodigious thing to conſider that 
* although, amongſt all the talents which 
are committed to our ſtewardthip, time 
© (upon ſeveral accounts) is the moſt pre- 
* cious, yet, there is not any one of which 
* the generality of men are more profuſe 
* and regardleſs. Nay 'tis obvious to ob- 
< ſerve, that even thoſe perſons who are 
* frugal and thrifty in every thing elle, are 
* yet extremely prodigal of their beſt re- 
venue, time; of uhich alone (as Seneca 
* nobly obſerved,) 'tis a virtue to be co- 
B 2 vetous.“ 
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« wvetous (a).“ And 'tis amazing to think 
how much time may be gained by proper 
ceconomy (b): and how much good li- 
terature may be acquired, if that gain be 
rightly applied. To this purpoſe, let the 
following rules be obſerved. | 

1. Take particular notice of thoſe tings 

which are moſt apt to rob you of your 
time. Upon ſuch an inqueſt, you will 
probably detect the following thieves (c.) 

I. The bed. Never allow yourſelf a- 
bove ſix hours fleep at moſt. Phyſicians 
all tell you that nature demands no more, 
for the proper recruits of health and ſpi- 
rits. All beyond this is luxury; no leſs 
prejudicial to the animal conſtitution than 
intemperate meals; and no leſs hurtful to 
the powers of the mind, than to thoſe of 
the body. It inſenſibly weakens and re- 
laxes both. 

2. Ceremonious and formal viſits. They 
may ſometimes be neceſſary; but if they 
ee 

(a) Nerris's Miſcel. p. 118. 

(5) Ad ſumma perveniet nemo, niſi tempore, 
quo nihil eſſe fugacius conſtat, prudenter utatur, 
Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 1000. 

(e) O fures, O latrones, O tyrannos crudeliſſimos 


> quorum confilto mihi unquam periit Hora Id 
r 
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can't be improved to ſome uſeſul purpoſe, 
the ſhorter they are the better. Much of 
this time is ſpent to no purpoſe, and tis 
to be feared not a little of it to bad FF 
poſe. 

3. Indolence is another thief of time. 
Indulging to a flow, heavy, unactive diſ- 
poſition ; delaying, or deferring neceſſary 
bufineſs to a future time, which ought to 
be ſet about immediately ; idle muſing, 
or indulging to vain, chimerical imagina- 
tions, This is very natural to ſome, and 
as unnatural to others; and commonly 
leads to another, and greater waſte of 
time, viz. | 

4. Sloth and idleneſs. No man takes 
more pains than the ſlothful man. Indo- 
| Tence and eaſe are the ruſt of the mind. 
No habit grows faſter by indulgence, ex- 
poſes to more temptations, or renders a 
man more uneaſy | to himſelf, or more uſe- 
leſs to others (d). 
6. Reading uſeleſs books. And thoſe 
books may be called uſeleſs to you, which 


—=_ pou 


(4) Quædam tempora eripiuntur (ſc. negotiis } 
nobis, quædam ſubducuntur ( amicis ), quædam 
effluunt (inertia): turpiſſima tamen eſt jactura quæ 
per negligentiam venit. Sen. * I. 
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you either do not underfland; or if you 
do, afford neither ſolid improvement, nor 
ſuitable entertainment. And eſpecially 
pernicious books, or ſuch as tend to give 
the mind a wrong turn, or bad tincture. 
6. Much time is often loſt by a wrong 
method of ſtudy ing, and eſpecially by ap- 
plying to thoſe branches of learning which 
Have no connexion with the great end you 
propoſe. Why ſhould a divine affect the 
civilian? or dive into the depths of po- 
liticks? or be ambitious to excel in the 
abſtruſeſt parts of mathematical ſcience? 
| He has ſpent much time and labour in 
theſe diſquifitions, and at laſt gained his 
point. But, after all his expence, what is 
he the better preacher, or the better man? 
In every undertaking (eſpecially when we 
enter upon a new courſe of ſtudy) we 
ſhould remember the Cui Bono; and aſk 
ourſelves, how far this is like to improve 
our uſefulneſs, or add to our reputation, 
under that character we are about to ſuſ- 
tain, and wherein we aim at ſome * 
of diſtinction? 
Laſtly, Much time is loſt by an un- 
natural bent of the mind to a ſtudy to 
| which it is not diſpoſed; or by which 
| the faculties are > already fatigued, it will 
| find | 
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find great relief by a change of em- 
ploy ment. A man that rides poſt to ſave 
time would not chuſe to be always ſpur- 
ring a jaded horſe, but will rather change 
him for a freſh one, whereby he makes a 
ſpeedier progreſs, with more eaſe to him- 
ſelf, Nil invita Minerva, The activity 
of the mind'is fo great, that it often finds 
more relief and refreſhment by turning 
to a new track of thinking, different from 
that itwas tired in, than it does from a to- 
tal relaxation of thought in mere bodily 
exerciſe; which ſhews that 'tis not labour 
that tires it, ſo much as a dull uniformity 
of employment ; ſince it is more reirelhed 
by variety than reſt (c). 

2. Let your moſt precious time (viz. 
that wherein the thoughts are moſt com- 
poſed and free) be ſacred to the moſt ſeri- 
ous and important ſtudies. Give the 
morning to compoſition ; or the reading 
| ſome valuable author of antiquity with 
whom it is worth your while to be well ac- 


quainted. The afternoon will ſuffice for hiſ- 
B 4 tory, 


te) Poſt Lectione ſeu ſtylo defeſſus nihil nitor re- 
pugnante natura : ſed exercitii genus aliud quæro, 
quo tædium varietas minuat. Rin, de Rat. Stud. 
p- 110. PD 
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F The Student and Paſtor. | 
tory, chronology,” politicks, news, tra- 
vels, geography, and the common run of 
pamphlets: and let books of entertain- 
ment amuſe a dull hour, when you are fit 
| for nothing elſe. To apply your early 

time, or frefh thoughts to thefe, is like 
drinking wine in a morning: and giving 
too much of our time and thoughts to 
them, is like drinking the ſame intoxica- 
ting liquor to exceſs, and will have the 
fame effet on the mind, as that has on 
the body. 

3. Remember to be always beer, and 
with your buſineſs, Po? ef occafio cava. 
Whatever muſt be done, and may be done 
now as well as hereafter, for that very rea- 
ſon had better be done now. This is a 
prudent maxim in life, applicable to a 
thouſand caſes; and of no lefs advantage 
to a ſtudent, then a tradefman. Defer 
nothing to the yery laſt, left ſome inter- 
vening accident ſhould prevent the exe- | 
cution of an important purpoſe; or put 
you into a hurry in the profecution of it. 
And what is done with precipitance and 
haſte ſeldom ſucceeds ſo well, or is ex- 
ecuted with that accuracy and diſcretion, 
as what is the eſſect of more mature and 

deliberate 
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deliberate thought. A traveller that muſt 
reach his home in a given time, would 
not be thought diſcreet, if by loitering at 
the beginning of his journey, he is forced 
to run himſelf out of breath at the end. 
4. Thar time is not loft, but improved, 
which is ſpent in thoſe exerciſes which are 
neceſſary to invigorate and ſtrengthen the 
faculties for harder work; or to preſerve 
2 good ſtate of health and ſpirits ;- as 
eating, drinking, fleeping, phyſick, bo- 
dily exerciſe, recreations, and the like. 
Becauſe through a neglect of theſe, a ſtu- 
dent may contract a bad habit of body, 
or mind; or ſo far impair his conſtitu- 
tion as to render him a long time unfit 
for uſeful ſervice. But (Et modus in re- 
bus, &c.) and exceſs of theſe things de- 


feats their end, and is as prejudicial to 


health, as a diſcreet and moderate uſe of 
them is conducive to it (). 

'Bs Laſtly. 
J Such diverſions as his (viz. the clergyman's) 
health or the temper of his mind, may render proper 
for him, ought to be manly, decent and grave ; and. 
uch as may neither poſſeſs his mind or time too uuch, 
nor givea bad character of him to others. His chear- 
ſulneſs ought to be frank, but neither exceſlive nor li- 
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to Nie Student and Paſtor, 


L aftly, Enter upon nothing, but what 
you are determined to purſue and finiſh, 
Much time is often loſt by vain attempts, 
and leaving uſeful deſigns imperfect. For 
as he who begins to build a houſe, but 
never compleats it, muſt- ſet down to 
his loſs the greateſt part of his money 
thus expended : So a ſtudent who deſiſts 
1 from a work (re infectd) wherein he has 
| taken much pains, is chargeable with as 
1 fruitleſs an expence of his time, as the 
other is of his money (g). 


centious. His friends and his garden ought to be his 
chief diverſions, and his ſtudy his chief employment. 
-——  - Burnet's Diſc. of the Paſt. Care, ch. viii. 

(g) If you are writing a book, or engaged in any 
work which requires much time and pains to execute, 
lay it down as a rule, to let no day paſs without put- 

ting a hand to it. Nulla dies fine linea, will carry 
you (like a ſteady traveller) a vaſt length in one 
year. 
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CHAP. II. 


The way to read authors to advantage. 


Student ſhould be as careful what 

books he reads, as what company 
he keeps. They both leave the ſame 
tincture on the mind. 

1. Don't read indiſcriminately ; nor in- 
dulge acuriofity of peruſing every new book 
that comes out; nor defires to read it till 
from the known ability of the author, or 
the information of ſome judicious friend, 
you know 'tis worth your reading.— The 
curioſity of Vanillus to be perſonally ac- 
quainted with men and their characters, 
leads him into all company when he is at 
Batu; and when he hears of a new ftran- 
ger he is uneaſy till he knows him, and is 
able to give others a deſcription of his 
perſon, equipage and family. By this 
turn of temper Yonillus loſes much time, 
which would be more agreeably and pro- 
fitably ſpent in the converſation of a few 
ſelect friends. He knows men, but not 


human 
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human nature——There is a wide differ- 
ence. between a man of readings, and a 
man of learning. One can't read every 
thing ; and if, we could, we ſhould be ne- 
ver the wiſer. The bad would ſpoil the 
good, fill our minds with a confuſed med- 
ley of ſentiments, and defires, and the 
end of reading would be quite defeated 
for want of time and power to improve 
and practice. A man that eats of every 
diſh at table, overloads. his ſtomach, is. 
fick, and digeſts nothing. He had better 
have faſted (}).. 

2. Lay afide the fruitleſs inclination of 
reading a trifling author quite through, in 
hopes of finding ſomething better at the: 
end. You are ſure of finding ſomething 
better in another on the ſame ſubject. 
Therefore loſe not a certainty for the ſake 
of a mere poſſibility, Why ſhould you 
confine yourſelf to liſten to the imperti- 
nence of one man, when by only turning 
your back, you may be entertained. and 
improved by the more pleafing and in- 
ſtructive converſation of another? 


3. Ob- 


% Diſtrahit aninum librorum maltitudo 
Faſtidientis tomachi multa deguſtare, quæ ubi varia 
ſunt & diverſa inquinant, non alunt. Sen. Ep. 1. 
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3. Obſerve the characteriſtical beauties 
of your author. Every good writer: has 
his peculiar felicity, his diftinguifhing 
excellence—Some excell in ſtyle; en- 
tertain us with eaſy, natural language; 
or with an elegance and propriety of ex- 
preſſion; or delight us with their florid, 
ſmooth, and well- turned periods. Some 
love a figurative, diffuſe and flowing ſty le. 
Others quite a plain, rational, diſcurfive 
one. Each have their excellence. But 
the moſt elegant is that which is moſt na- 
tural, proper and expreſſive; it can't then 
be too ſhort and plain, both to delight and 
inſtruct; the two great ends of language. 
A ſtyle overloaded with ftudied orna- 
ments grows prolix; and prolixity always 
weakens or obſcures the ſentiment it would 
expreſs. No decorations of well-choſen 
words, or harmony of cadence can at- 
tone for this fault. Such a ſtyle is like 
a lady who, in adorning her perſon, ſpoils 
a good ſhape by a tawdry dreſs, and a 
fine face by paint and patches. And both 
proceed from the ſame affectation, in pre- 
ferring the embelliſhments of art to thoſe of 
nature, whoſe charms are infinitely more 


powerful and pleaſing. 


Others excel in 
ſentiments, 
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ſentiments. Thoſe ſentiments ſtrike us 
with moſt pleaſure, that are ſtrong, or 
clear, or ſoft, or ſublime, pathetic, juſt, 
or uncommon. Whatever has the moft 
weight and brevity finds the quickeſt 
way to the heart,—Others excel in me- 
thod; in a natural diſpoſition of the ſub- 
je, and an eaſy, free, familiar way of 
communicating thoughts to the under- 
ſtanding. Nothing is very ftriking. You 
approve and are well pleaſed with your 
author, and you ſcarce know for what. 
This reſembles the Fe ne ſcay quoy, tout a- 
greeable, in the very humour, turn and air 
of ſome people we converſe with.— Others 
are very happy in their manner and way 
of conveying clear, rational, folid argu- 
ments, and inſtructions to the mind, 
which arreſt your attention, command 
your approbation, and force your aſſent 
at once. You ſee every thing in broad 
day, in a fair, and ſtrong and proper 
light. A perfect writer has all theſe 
excellencies of ſtyle, ſentiment, method 
and manner united., A judicious reader 
will obſerve in which of them his author 
moſt excels, 25 


4. From 
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4. From all your authors chuſe one or 


two for your model, by which to form 
your ſtile and ſentiments, and let them 


be your Enchiridia, your pocket-com- 
panions. Conſult and imitate them every 
day, 'till you are not only maſter of their 
Kyle and ſentiments, but imbibe their 
ſpirit, But be very cautious both in your 
choice and imitation, left with their ex- 
cellencies you adopt their faults, to which 
an exceſſive veneration for them may make 
you blind (i). 

5. If your author have an eftabliſhed 
reputation; and you don't reliſh him, ſuſ- 
pect your own taſte and judgment. Per- 
haps ſomething has biaſſed your mind a- 


gainſt him: find it out and compare it 


with thoſe beauties which charm his other 
readers more than all his blemiſhes of- 


fend them (&). Or perhaps you do not 
| under- 


i) Certis ingeniis immorari et innutriri oportet, fi 
velis aliquid attrahere quod in animo fideliter redeat 
——probatos itaque ſemper lege, et ſiquando ad alios 
divertere libuerit, ad priores redi. Sen. Ibid. 

4 ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

— Hor. de Art. Poet. 1. 350. 
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underſtand him; then tis no wonder you 
don't admire him. If your judgment be 
good, tis a ſure ſign your author is ſo, 
when the more you read him the more you 
uke him. A good friend and a good 
hook are known by this; they grow in 
your eſteem as you grow in acquaintance 
with them. 

When you meet with ſuch an author 
on any ſubject, flick by him, make your- 
felf maſter of him. You will diſcover 
new beauties in him every time you read 
bim, and regret not that you are unread in 
the common rubbiſh. Some books bet- 
ter deſerve to be read through ten times 
than others once (0. 

6. Before you fit down to a book niſi 
it; i. e. examine the title-page, preface, 
contents and index; then turn to the 
place where ſome important article is diſ- 
cuſſed: obſerve the writer's diction, argu- 
ment, method and manner of treating it. 
And if after two or three ſuch trials you 


find he is obſcure, confuſed, pedantic, 
| ſhallow or trifling, depend upon it. he is 


not worth your reading. 


- Laftly. 


() —decies repetita placebunt. Juv. 
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Laſtly. If the book be your own, make 
marks at the margin againſt thofe paſſages 
where the ſentiment is well conceived or 

* expreſſed, and worth your remembering or 
retailing ; or transfer it into your com- 
mon- place book, under the head your au- 
thor is treating of; or at leaft a reference 
to it (n). In reading an antient Latin 
or Greek author, it will be a help to the 
memory to tranfcribe the paſſages that 
ſtruck you moſt, in the ſpare leaves at 
the beginning or end of the book, in Eng- 
liſh; and, by thus ſkimming off the cream, 

you will have it always ready for uſe, If. 
you meet with a happy expreſſion or even 
one well-choſen word on any ſubject, 
which you may have occafion to uſe, (and 
wiſh it might occur to you when you are 
at a loſs for expreſſions) mark it, and 
make it your own for ever (7).———Thus 
| 55 8 you 


(n) Inter len dem authorem non oſcitanter ob · 
ſervabis, ſi quod incidat inſigne verbum, ſi quod 
argumentum, aut inventum acute, aut tortum apte, 
fi qua ſententia digna quz memoriz commendetur ; 
iſque locus erit apta notula quapiam inſigniendus- 
Eraſm. de Rat, Stud. 

() Quanto pluris feceris exiguum proventum, 
tanto ad altiora doctrinæ veſtigia es evaſurus. Qui 
vilidimos. 
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you will read with taſte and profit, and 


avoid the cenſure which falls upon 


A bookiſh blockhead, ignorantly read 
With Ioads of learned lumber in his 
head. 


viliſſimos quoſque nummos admirantur, intuentur 
crebro, et ſervant accurate, ad ſummas ſæpenumero 
divitias perveniunt; pari modo, ſi quis aptarit ſu- 
dorum metam bene ſcribere, diſcat mirari bene ſcrip- 
ta, diſcat gaudere, fi vel nomina duo conjunxerit 
yenuſts. Rin de Rat, Stud. p. 111. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


How to ſtudy to advantage. 


ERE we muſt conſider both the 
ſubjects and method. 
As to the ſubjects of your ſtudy. 
Confider what will make you moſt emi- 
nent and uſeful in your profeſſion (o): 
This kind of ſtudy ,is to be your ſerious 
buſineſs, and daily and diligently proſe- 
cuted. In all your reading keep this point 
in view. A traveller ſhould have his 
right road and the end of his journey al- 
ways in his eye, whatever little diver- 
8 ſions 


(o) Quiſquis verbum Domini ſtatuĩt ſincere prædi- 
care, perpetuus et aſſiduus fit oportet in ſancti propo- 
ſiti meditatione, ut fibi conſtent omnia vitæ ſtudia. 
Eraſ. Fccl. p. 6, 7. 

Quemadmodum enim non inſcitè dixit quidam, 
tum eruditum appellandum eſſe, non qui didicerit 
« plurima, ſed qui optima maximaque neceſſaria; ita. 
non eſt neceſſe ut futurus Eccleſiaſtes in quibuſlibet 
conſumat operam atque ztatem——ſed ea primum 


ac potiſſimum diſcat quæ ad docendi munus ſunt ac- 
commodatiſima, Id. p. 92, 93. 


- 2 „DDr - 
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fions or excurſions he may indulge by the 
way. You may ſometimes be, Nefcio qu 
meditans nugarum, but don't be zotus in il- 
lis (P) . 

To an arquaintance with” books | join 
the ſtudy of human nature. Your own | 
heart, paſſions, ' temper, humour, habits 
and diſpoſitions, will be the bocks vou 
have moſt need to conſult on this ſub» 
jet (q). For human nature in the main 
ſtrokes of it, is much the fame in all the 
human ſpecies r) Next to this, your 
obſervations on the ways and characters 
and tempers of men, will be of great help 
to you; together with ſome books 
where human nature is ſtrongly and 
finely painted, in its various ſhapes and 
appearances. 


Tis not beneath the Chriſtian philoſo- 


| Pher to take ſome pains to be acquainted 


with the world; or the humours, man- 
ners, forms, ceremonies, characters and 


) Hor. Sat. L. 1. S. 9. 

()] Vid. Self. knowledge. Part. 1. chap. — 

(r) Les hommes ſont a-peu- pres tous faits de la 
mEme maniere ; et ainſi ce qui nous a touche, les 
touchera auſſi. Oſtervald de Vexercice du Miniſtere, 
p. 134- 
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cuſtoms of men: at leaſt ſo far, as is ne» 
ceſſary to avoil ſingulariiy and a diſa : 
greeable aukwardneſs, and to preſerve a 
decorum, and an eaſy addreſs in all com- 
pany. 

A ſtudent ſhould not think any king 
unworthy his attention and notice, that 
has a tendency either to make him more 
agreeable, or more uſeful to others. Some 
regard is therefore due to dreſs, behavi- 
our, the uſual forms of civility, and 
whatever contributes to the art of plea+ 
fing. Among theſe I would particularly 
recommend a habit of expreſſing his ſen» 
timents freely and properly upon any ſub- 
ject. Let his ſtyle and language be ſtu- 
died principally with this view. 

As to the method of ſtudying to advan» 
tage. 

Pray for a divine bleſſing on | your ftu- 
dies; that God would guide you into the 
moſt uſeful knowledge and all important 


truths ; direct your ſubjects, and aſſiſt your 
meditations upon them. 


Procure a collection of the beſt and 
moſt approved books, which treat of the 
ſciences you N deſire to cultivate, 


and 
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and make yourſelf maſter of them in the 
way before preſcribed. 

Conſult your own genius and inclination 
in the ſtudy you intend to purſue : You 
will elſe row againſt the tide, and make 
no progreſs that is either comfortable, or 
creditable to yourſelf. 

Compoſe yorr ſpirits, fix your thoughts, | 
and be wholly intent on the ſubje& in 
hand. Never pretend to ſtudy whilſt the 
mind is not recovered from a hurry of 
cares, or the perturbations of paſſion. 
Such abrupt and violent tranſitions is a 
diſcipline to which it will not eafily ſub- 
mit, eſpecially if it has not been well ma- 
naged, and Jong accuſtomed to it. Aurora 
mis amica, necnon veſpera : Becauſe the 
mind is then commonly moſt free and dif- 
engaged. 

Let the ſcene of your ſtudies, be a 
place of filence and ſolitude; where you 
may be moſt free from interruption and 
avocation. 

When you have a mind to improve a 
fingle thought, or to be clear in any par- 
ticular point, don't leave it 'till you are 
maſter of it. View it in every light. Try 


how- many ways you can expreſs it, and 
which 
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which is the ſhorteſt and beſt. Would you 
enlarge upon it; hunt it down from au. 
)thor to author: Some of which will ſug- 


geſt hints concerning it, which perhaps 


never occurred to you before: and give 


every circumſtance its weight. Thus by 


being maſter of every ſubject as you pro- 
ceed, though you make but a ſmall pro- 
greſs in reading, you will make a ſpeedy 
one in uſeſul knowledge. To leave mat- 


ters undetermined, and the mind unfatiſ- 


fiefl in what we ſtudy, is but to multiply 
half notions, introduce confuſion, and is 
the way to make a pedant, but not a 
ſcholar. 

Go to the PR Wy Read origi- 
nal authors, rather than thoſe who tranſ- 
late or retail their thoughts. It will give 
you more ſatisfaction, more certainty 
more judgment, and more confidence, 
when thoſe authors are the ſubjects of 


converſation, than you can have by taking 
your knowledge of them at ſecond hand. 


It ĩs truſting to tranſlations, quotations and 


epitomes, that makes ſo many half ſcholars | 


ſo impertinently wiſe. - 
Finally. Be patient of labour. The 
more you accuſtom yourſelf to laborious 
. 
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thinking, the better you will bear it. But 


take care the mind be not jaded (5). 


If divinity be your peculiar ſtudy, ob · 
ſerve the following rules. | 
I. Be critically expert in the origin 
Scriptures of the Bible, and read a chap · 
ter in Hebrew, and another in Greek every 
day. And eſpecially obſerve the differ- 
ent ſenſes in which the fame original 
word 1s uſed by the ſame author: This 
oſten throws a great light on his mean- 
n | 6 A "Me 
2, When you have found what you take 
to he your author's own ſenſe, keep to 
that, and admit of no vague, uncertain or 
conjectural conſtructions, whatever doc- 


trine yy may Rnd or favour. 
3. Be 


(s) Socrates ile non hominum dds. verum 
ttiam Apollinis oraculo, ſapientiſſimus judicatus, et 
perennis Philoſophiæ Fons, dicere ſolet: *Radicem 
* quidem eruditionis peramarum eſſe, ſed fructum 


* babere jucundiſſimum; initioque magnos adferre 


8 labores, ſed honeſtiſſimum ſudantibus premium re- 

ponere. Ergo, O Tu, quiſquis es, cui ignea 
vis in pectore exarſit, cui flamma in precordiis 
micat, procul abſint mollia, lenia, facilia, blanda, 


quæ animi impetum extinguere ſolent. Dura peta- 


mus, &c. Vid. Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii. p. 13. 


nach a %. 
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3. Be ſure to make the ſacred Scripture 
the ſource, ſtandard and rule of all your 
theological ſentiments. Take them from 
it, bring them to it, and try them by it. 

4. Make yourſelf maſter of ſome ſhort 
welt choſen fyſtem of divinity, for the 
fake of method and memory ; but take 
care, (Nullius in verbum jurare magiſtri) 
that you be not fwayed by the credit of 
any human names in matters of divine 
faith. Let reaſon, evidence and argu- 
merit, be the only authorities to which 
you ſubmit. Remember 'tis truth you 
ſeek; and ſeek her (as you would do any 
thing elſe) in the place where t is moſt 
likely to be found. 

5. Diveft yourſelf as much as poſlibie 
of all prepoſſeſſion in favour of, or preju- 

dice againſt, any particular party-names 
and notions. Let the mind be equally ba- 
lanced, or it will never rightly determine 
the weight of arguments. Prejudice in 
one ſcale will outweigh much ſolid truth 
in the other: And under ſuch à prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, the mind only obſerves which ba- 


lance Preponderates, not what it is that 
turns it. 


C 6. Culti- 
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6. Cultivate a proper ſenſe of the im- 
becillity of the human mind, and its 
proneneſs to error, both in yourſelf and 
others. This will guard you againſt a 
dogmatical confidence in defence of your 
own opinions, and arm you againſt the in- 
fluence of it in others. And, on the con- 
trary, endeavour after a meek, humble, 
reachable temper ; which, from the high- 
eſt authority, we are ſure, is the beſt diſ- 
poſition of mind, to ſeek and receive di- 
vine truth (t). | 

7. Be not fond of controverſy. Theo- 
logical altercations have in all ages been 
the bane of real religion, and the fatal 
ſource of unknown miſchief to true Chri- 
ſtianity. It ſours the temper, confounds 
the judgment, excites malevolence, fo- 

ments feuds, and baniſhes love from the 
| heart: and in fine, is the devil's moſt 
ſucceſsful engine to depreciate and de- 
ſtroy the principles of vital piety,—— 
Let the controverſies you read be the moſt 
important, viz. thoſe againſt the Dei/is 
and Papifts. And read only the beſt au- 
thors upon them, Among whom you 

WD i 


(2) Pf. xv. 9. 
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will find none to exceed the late biſhop of 


London and Dr. Leland in the former, and 
Dr. Tillotſon and Chillingworth in the lat- 
ter. 

8. Avoid theological minuteneſſes. Lay 
no ſtreſs on trifles: As you ſee many do, 


either from a wrong education, or a weak 


turn of mind. Reſerve your zeal for the 
moſt important ſubjects, and throw it not 
away upon little things. 

Laſtly. Let none but the beſt writers 
in divinity be your favourites. And thoſe 
are the beſt writers, who at once diſcover 


a clear head and a good heart, ſolid ſenſe 


and ſerious piety, where faith and reaſon, 


devotion and judgment, go hand in hand, 


9 88 


C2. CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The method of collecting and preſerving 
uſeful thoughts from converſation. 


HENEVER it can be done with- 
out affectation and  pedantry, 
turn the converſation on the ſubje& you 
have been reading laſt, if you know it to 
Le ſuitable to your company; and intro- 
duce your matureſt obſervations upon it. 
This will fix it in your memory, eſpecially 
if it becomes matter of debate (. For the 
mind is never more tenacious of any prin- 
ciples, than thoſe it has been warmly en- 
gaged in the defence of. And in the courſe 
of ſuch debate you may perhaps view 
them in a new light;- and be able to form 


a better judgment of them, and be excited 
- to 


() Quicquid didiceris id confeſtim 'doceas ; fic et 
tua firmare, et prodeſſe aliis potes. Ea doce quæ 
noveris, eaque diverſis horis, aliis atque aliis conve- 
niet inculcare. Satis ſit, fi quiſpiam te audiat, interca 
exercitio miram rerum copiam tibi comparaveris. 
Ringel. de ratione Studii, p. 28, 56. 
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to examine them with amore care. In- 
tercourſe awakens the powers, whets 
the mind, and rubs off the ruſt it is 
apt to contract by ſolitary thinking. The 
pump for want of uſe grows dry, or keeps 
its water at the bottom, which will not be 
fetched up unleſs more be added. 

When you have talked over the ſubject 
you have read, think over what you have 
talked of ; and perhaps you will be able to 
ſee more weight in the ſentiments you op- 
poſed, than you were willing to admit in 
the preſence of your antagoaiſt. And if 
vou ſuſpe you was then in an error, you 
may now retract it without fear of morti- 
fication. That you may at once improve 

and pleaſe in converiation, remember the 
follow ing rules. 

1. Chuſe your company, as you do 
your books. And to the ſame end. The 
beſt company, like the beſt books, are 
thoſe, which are at once improving and 
entertaining (x), If you can receive nei- 
ther pleaſure nor profit from your com- 
pany, :endeayour to . furniſh it for them. 

2 9 


(*) Ille tulit punQum, qui miſcuit utile dulei. 
Hor. de Arte Poet, 1. 343. 
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I this can't be done, (and eſpecially if 
there be danger of receiving hurt from 


them) quit them, as decently as you can. 
2. Study the humour of your company, 


and their character. If they be your ſu- 


periors, or much inclined to talk, be an at- 
tentive hearer. If your inferiours, or more 
diſpoſed to hear, be an inſtructive ſpeaker. 

3. When the converſation drops, re- 
vive it with ſome general topick, by ſtart- 


ing a ſubject on which you have ſome 
good things to ſay, or you know others 


have. To which end it will not be amiſs, 


to be a little prepared with topicks of con- 
verſation, ſuitable to the company you are 


going into: and the courſe of your own 
thoughts in converſation, will be more 


free, than you ordinarily find them to be 
in filent meditation. 


4. When any thing occurs that is 
new, or inſtructive, or that you are 
willing to make your own, enter it down 
in your minute or common-place book if 
you cannot truſt your memory, (for in 
converſation all are free-booters ; what- 


ever you lay your hand on that is worth 


keeping, is Ee Prize,) but take care 
that 
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that you do not charge either the one or 
the other with traſh. | 


6. Never ftand for a cypher in com- 
pany, by a total filence. It will appear 


booriſh and awkard, and give a check to 
the freedom of others. Tis ill manners. 


Better ſay a trivial thing than nothing at 
all, Perhaps you hear a deal of imperti- 


nence, uttered by ſome in the company, 
which you candidly excuſe : preſume up- 
on their candour, if you happen to talk in 
the ſame manner. You have a right to 
claim it: you will readily receive it. 
Something trite ang low uttered with an 
eaſy, free, obliging air, will be better re- 
ceived than entire filence; and indeed than 
a good ſentiment delivered in a tiff, pe- 
dantick, or aſſuming manner. And many 
good things may ariſe out of a common 
obſervation. However after a dead filence, 
it will ſet the converſation a going, and the 
company, who want to be relieved from it, 
will be obliged to you. This 1s a ſecret 
that will never fail to pleaſe. 


6. Join not in the hurry and clamour of 


the talk, eſpecially when a trifling point 
is diſputed and ſeveral ſpeak at once, 
but be a patient hearer, till you have made 

„ ESE your- 
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yourſelf maſter of the ſubject and the ar- 
guments on both ſides. And then you may 
poſſibly find an opportunity to put in as 
mediator, with credit to your judgment. 

Repeat not a good thing in the ſame 
company twice, unleſs you are ſure you 
are not diſtinctly heard the firſt time. 

7. Though you may ſafely animadvert 
upon, yet do not oppoſe, much leſs rally 
the foibles or miſtakes of any one in the 
company ; unleſs they be very notorious, 
and there be no danger of giving offence. | 
But. remember that he himſelf ſees the mat- 
ter in a different light from what you da, 
N with other eyes. 

If detraction or 3 mingle 

* the converſation, diſcountenance it 
by a ſevere, or a reſolute filence, where 
reproof would be thought indelicate. If 
this be not ſufficient to put -a op to it, 
make no ſcruple to withdraw (Y). 
RR 9. Affect 


bl Poflidonius relates of St. Auſlin, that this La- 
tin diſtich was mſcribed on the table where he enter - 
tained his friends. 


Quiſquis amat dictis abſentem rodere amicum, 
Hanc menſam indignam noverit eſſe ſibi. 
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9. Affect not to ſhine in Converſation, 
eſpecially before thoſe who have a good 
opinion of their own underſtanding. The 
ſureſt way to pleaſe them, is to give them 
opportunity to ſhew their parts; a mono- 


poly of this kind will ſcarce ever be en- 

dured with patience (2). | 
10. Bear with the impertinence of con- 
verſation. Something may be learned 
from them, or ſome opportunity may be 
given you to put in a. ſentiment more a- 
Hrobos. Beſides, what appears low and 

flat to you, may not to another (a). 
| Cs Laftly.. 


(z). Converſation is a ſort of commerce, towards 
which every one ought to . furniſh his quota, i. e. to 
hear and ſpeak in bis turn. Tis acting againſt the 
rules of honeſty, and laws of commerce, to monqpo- 
lize all, and deprive others of the ſhare they have in 
the gain. 'Tis in, like manner, a Kind of injuſtice in 
thoſe who compoſe the circle, always to uſurp the 
talk. If your deſign, by it is to make a ſne of your 
parts, and to procure eſteem, you quite miſtake your: 
intereſt ; for you exaſperate thaſe againſt you whom, 
you thus force to ſilence, who can't. bear the aſcen- 
dant you give yourſelf, and the degree of ſuperiority; 
you aſſume. Reflect. upon ridicule, vol. 1. p. 55. 

(a) That which makes common converſation fo, 
nauſeous, are the applauſes beſtowed on follies. Nar-. 
row fouls. admire. every thing, and cry up. the leaſt: 


rifles; 
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Laſtly. Appear perfectly free, friendly, 
well-pleaſed, eaſy and unreſerved. This 
will make others ſo; and draw out many 
a good thought from them. And is much 
more pleaſing than a ſtudied politeneſs, 


and all the uſual arts of common place ci- 
vility (Y. 


trifles, that ought to be let paſs. That which be- 
comes a well-bred man on theſe occaſions, is to ſay 
nothing. It would be a criminal complaiſance to ap- 
plaud offenſive fooleries. It would be likewiſe a 
faulty delicacy, to bear with nothing but what is ex- 
quiſite, and to expreſs contempt for every thing that 
is flat and trivial. Idem, p. 346. . 
(5) However it is extolled as the great art of con- 
verſation, to appear with the utmoſt dpenneſs and ci- 
vility when you are moſt upon the reſerve: Vet, as it 
is not only the ordinary dreſs of courtiers, and tra- 
vellers, but an art that frequently belongs to the 
ſhops, the covering is much more tranſparent, than 
they who act under it are apt to think. And be- 
ſides, ſuch an addreſs is really nauſeous amongſt 
friends; and the greateſt maſters of this artful ſmooth- 
neſs, ſeldom deceive others thereby, ſo much as 
themſelves. Vid. Advice to a ſon, p. 31. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the improvement of our 
thoughts when alone. 


Student (like a philoſopher) ſhould 
never be leſs alone than when alone. 
Ihen it is that (if it be not his own fault) 

he may enjoy the beſt of company. 

Next to the regulation of the appetites 
and paſſions, the moſt important branch 
of ſelf-government is the command of 
our thoughts: which without a ſtrict 
guard will be as apt to ramble, as the other 
to rebel. The great difficulty will be to 
keep them fixed and ſteadily employed up- 
on your ſubject. To this end let the mind 
be calm and diſpaſſionate—View your 
theme in every light—collect yaur beſt 
thoughts upon it—Cleathe thoſe thoughts 
in words, and conſider how Mr. Addiſon, 
Mr. Melmoth, or Lo other writer you ad- 
mire, 


— 
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mire would expreſs the ſame Guard a oxint 
a vagrancy or diſſipation of your thoughts 
— recall them when they are rambling ; 
and obſerve by what connexion of ideas or 
images they are enticed away from their 
work, and refix them more diligently— 
If you have a pen and ink at hand, ſet 
down your beſt ſentiments on paper 
If your ſubject be of a religious nature, it 
may not be amiſs to recollect ſome proper 
text of ſcripture, as a ſtandard to which 
you may recall your vagrant forces. 

Let the matter of your meditations, be 
ſomething ſeaſonable, important or enter- 


taining. Conſult the temper your mind is. 


in, or ought to be in at that time; and let 
your ſubj ect be ſuitable to it. 

Take care that nothing vain, or vicious 
ſteal into your mind when alone. Hereby 
you make yourſelf a very bad compa- 
nion 'to yourſelf; and become your -0wn. 
tempter. 

If the place or occaſion will admit it, 
think viva voce, or utter your ee 
aloud. 


In your evening meditations, g0 over 


in your mind, the beſt things you have 


read. 
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read or heard that day, and recollect them 
the next morning (c). 

The great advantage of being alone is, 
that you may chuſe y our company; either 
your books, your friend, your God, or 
yourſelf. There is another will be ready 
to intrude, if not reſolutely repelled. By 
the turn of your thoughts you may de- 
tect his entrance, and by what paſſage he 
ſtole in. You may know him by his clo- 
ven foot. And you have the beſt precept, 
exemplified by the beſt precedent, how to 

eject him (d). | 

If books be yout ſubject, or what you 
lately read and laid up in your memory; 
your mental employment will be recol- 
lection and judgment. & ecollection, to re- 
call to your mind the good things you. 
have * ; and judgment, to range them 
under their proper claſs: And to confider 
upon what occaſion, or in what company 
it may be proper or uſeful to produce them. 

If you chuſe a friend for the companion 
of your ſolitude; let it not be merely 
5 for 


(e) Id quoque perutile fuerit, ante ſomnum notare 
quæcunque luce ea peracta ſunt. Ringel. de Rat, 
Stud. p. 110. 


(4) See James iv. 7. compared with Maz. iv. 10. 
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'for your own pleaſure, But conſider in 
what manner you may improve or enter- 
tain him. Or what it is you would learn 
from him; and in what manner you may 
beſt behave towards him, the next time 
you come into his company. 


When you deſire to have the great GOD 


for the object of your contemplation, (as 
you ſhould always do in your religious re- 
tirements) your mind can't be too ſe- 
rious, compoſed and free. Now it is that 
the thoughts will be moſt apt to revolt 
and ramble: and the utmoſt efforts muſt 
be uſed to guard and guide them. Two 
things in this caſe you ſhould never for- 
et. | 
, 1. Earneſtly implore his help, that you 
may think not only ſteadily, but worthily 
of him. J 

2, Confider him as preſent with you; 
and as witneſs to all the employment of 

your mind. | 
Laſtly. If you are your own compani- 
on, and ſelf meditation be your buſineſs, 
you have a large field before you (e). 
But one thing be ſure not to neglect, 
viz. 


e) See Self. Knowledge, part iii, chap. 1. 
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viz. Sharply and impartially to reprove 
yourſelf, in caſe of any obſervable failure ; 
and reſolve to amend your conduct in that 
particular, eſpecially when the ſame cir- 
cumftances recur, 


The End of Part I. 


THE 
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N HE buſineſs of a Paſtor is to 
f T do all he can to promote the 
D; eternal intereſt of the ſouls of 
e men. And to keep his eye 
continually on this, the great object of 
the ſacred office, will be a good direction 
to him in the proſecutioũ Of it; 

He is now to improve, regulate, digeſt 
and apply that ſtock of knowledge he bas 
taken ſo much pains to acquire: And ex- 
amine what part of it will be moſt helpful 
to him in his great defign. 

The duties of the Paſtor's office may be 


comprized under the fix following general 
heads, 


Preaching, 
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Preachi ng. Praxi ng. Adminiftring the 
Seals. Viſiting the fick. His conduct 
towards his people in general. And to- 
wards perſons of different charadters in 
particular. 

7. Preaching. This may be divided in- 

to two parts; 

Pi eparation. And elocution. | 

1. Preparation. Which conſiſts of com- 

poſition, and the duties immediately pre- 
vious to preaching. 


* 5 1 
8 1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of compoſing of ſermons. 


ESIDES all the uſual academical 

preparations, the ſtudy of lan- 
guages, ſciences, divinity, &c. there 
is a particular art of preachiog to which 
if miniſters did more ſeriouſly apply 
themſelves, it would extremely facilitate 
that ſervice, and 'make it more eaſy to 
themſelves, and more profitable to their 
hearers (a). For acquiring which art the 
rules laid down in this and the three fol- 
lowing chapters may be helpful to thoſe 
who are entering upon the ſacred employ- 
ment, 

I. The firſt thing to be conſidered, is 
the choice of the ſubject. Here you muſt 
conſult your own genius, taſte and abili- 
ties: And chooſe thoſe ſubjects which 
have moſt impreſſed your own mind; for 
on chole you are moſt likely to ſucceed, 


and 


K W 6 - * — Py 


(4) Wilkin's Eccleſiaſtes, p. 1, 
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and to produce the moſt mature and * 
ſul ſentiments.— Conſult alſo the tem- 
per, taſte and capacities of your audience. 
For the more ſuitable your ſubject, ſtile 
and ſentiments are to them, the more 
likely you will be, both to pleaſe, and im- 
prove them. And therefore a miniſter 
ſhould never fix, nor chuſe to preach, a- 
mongft a people, whoſe opinions are 
widely different from his own. * Let the 
< moſt uſeful and pertinent ſubjects, be 
your moſt frequent choice. I hoſe are 
the moſt uſeful, which are the moſt edi- 
fying: And thoſe moſt pertinent, that 
are moſt fitted to the capacities, and ne- 
ceſſities of the auditory, To both 
which you ought to have a ſpecial re- 
* gard (b).'——If you are at a loſs for a 
text, conſult the contents of the ſeyeral 
yolumes of ſermons, you have þy you. 
That a man may form himſelf to preach- 
ing he ought to take ſome of the beſt mo- 
dels, and try what he can do on a text 
handled by them without reading them; 
and then compare his with theirs. This 
will more ſenſibly and without putting him 


> & 


* 


— 


to 


5) Barecroft's Ars Concionandi, p. 92. 
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to the bluſh, model him to imitate, or (if 
he can) to excel the beſt authors (c). 
Whatever particular text ſtrikes your mind 
with more than common force, in the 
courſe of your reading or meditating, the 
ſcriptures, pen it down with ſome uſeful 
ſtrictures that may occur to you, for the 
foundation of a future work. By this 
means, you will have a good ſupply of 
ſuitable texts at hand—A ſermon thould 
be made for a text, and not a text 
found out for a ſermon. For, to give our 
diſcourſes weight, it ſhould appear that we 
are led to them by our text. Such ſer. 
mons will probably have much' more ef- 
fect than a general diſcourſe to which a 
text ſeems only to be added as a decent 
introduction, but to which no regard is 
had in the progreſs of it (d),——Aﬀect 
not an obſcure, difficult or barren text, 
to ſhew your ingenuity in throwing light 
upon it, or ſet others a wondering what 
you can make of it. Diſcourſes from ſuch 

texts 


(c Burnet's Paſt. Care, p. 226, 227. 
(4) Id. p. 280, 
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texts muſt be either unprefitable or unna- 
tural (e). 

2. Having choſen your ſubject; your 
next care is, to be furniſhed with a ſtore 
of uſeful and pertinent thoughts upon it. 
Having fixed your ſpot on which to build, 
you are now to prepare materials. To 
this purpoſe, carefully peruſe your text, 
both in the original and different tranſ- 
lations. Attend to its connexions and 
reference; and obſerve what is the prin- 
cipal ſubject it points to. Collect from 
your concordance, or common-place book 
to the bible, or from Mr. Clark's Amota- 
tions, or from Wilſon's Chriſtian Dictionary, 
and others, all its parallel places; or the ſe- 
veral ſcriptures that have a reference to 
it. Pen them down on looſe paper, to be 
properly interwoven into the diſcourſe un- 
der any particular head or branch of it 
Conſult other authors on the ſame ſub. 
jet. Uſe their thoughts, but not their 
words, unleſs you goo them expreſsly; 

which 


(e) Id. et Bid. Many will remember the text that 
remember nothing elſe; therefore ſuch a choice 
ſhould be made as may at leaſt put a weighty and 
ſpeaking ſentence of the ſcriptures upon the memo- 
ries of the people, 1d. p. 217. 
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which ſhould never be done, unleſs your 
author be a writer of eminence, and of 
good repute with your audience. And 
let it be a ſentiment ſo weighty, and well 
exprefled, as deſerves to be remembered 
by them ; and then they will remember it 
the ſooner as coming from him, than from 
yourſelf. 

3. Having thus provided materials ; 
form your plan. Let your method, as 
well as your ſubject, flow from your text. 
Let the diviſion be eaſy and natural, and 
ſuch as the audience would expect. Let 
* it ariſe from the ſubject itſelf; and give a 
* light and juſt order to the ſeveral parts, 
Such a diviſion, as may eaſily be re- 
membered; and at the ſame time help 
to connect and retain the whole. In 
fine, a diviſion that ſhews at once the 
* extent of the ſubject, and of all it's 
parts (J). Avoid a tedious multi- 
plication of particulars under every general 
head of your diſcourſe. Let your parti- 
cular heads be not only few, but diſtinct; 
and affect not to conceal the number and 


order of them, if they be diſtinet and na- 
tural, 


c 


c 


. 


J) Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 9. 
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tural, as fome modern preachers do. 'Tis 
a falſe delicacy to aim at reducing a ſer- 
mon to the form of a polite harangue. 
The other method of expreſſing the num- 
ber of the heads in their proper order, is 
not only more pleafing to the common ſort 
of hearers, but a help to their underſtand- 


ing and memory; which a preacher 


ſhould by all means carefully regard (g). 
* It will be proper, to draw your method 
or plan, on a looſe piece of paper laid 
© before you, with the ſeveral particulars 
under their refpeCtive general heads; 
© and whatever place of ſcripture, or in- 
© ferences, &c, you meet with in reading 


* 


” 


lar point you fhall ſpeak to, you may 
then place them under that particular: 
For all things may not come to your 


a «: a 


quickly gone (let your memory be al- 
moſt ever ſo tenacious and retentive) 
© that 


(gs) Tis but a bad rule in Alſted (at leaſt for vul- 
par auditories) when he adviſes to conceal and alter 
the method for variety's ſake. Crypſis diſpoſitions tel - 


lit faſtidium auditoris. This may be true of itch- 


ing curious hearers, but not of ſuch as regard their 
own profit and ediſication. Wilk. Eccleſ. p. 5. 


or meditating, pertinent to any particu- 


mind at once, and a thought is ſo 
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© that you will hardly : retain it, | unleſs 
© it be in this manner committed to 
paper. And whatever place of ſcrip- 
* ture you make uſe of, which you do not 
* well underſtand, conſult the ableſt com- 
* mentators on that paſſage for the meaning 
* of itz that you may not apply it to a 
* wrong ſenſe (7). | 

4. Having thus provided materials, and 
125 your plan, begin the ſuperſtruc- 
ture. Which will now be raiſed and a- 
dorned with great eaſe, and be continually 
improving upon your hands. For no 
man can talk well on a ſubject, of which 
he is not entirely maſter (7). 

In the beginning you muſt endeavour 
© to gain the favour of the audience, by a 
* modeſt introduction, a reſpectful ad- 
* drefs, and the genuine marks of can- 
* dour and probity (. Let your exor- 

5 R dium 
() Barecroft's Ars Conc. p. 111, 112. 

i) Etenim ex rerum cognitione effloreſcat & redun- 
det oportet oratio: Quæ niſi ſubeſt res ab oratore per- 
cepta & cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem, 
& ferè puerilem. Cicero de Orat. I. r. $. 6, 

_ (4) Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 1:7. 
Ded hæc adjuvant in oratore, lenitas vocis, vultus, 


pudoris ſignifcatio, verborum comitas, Cicero de 
Orat, I. 2. f. 43. 
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dium be ſhort, modeſt, grave and ftri- 
king; either by propoſiug your method, 
and entering upon your ſubject directly: 
Or by a ſew important general obſerva- 
tions, which are connected with, or natu- 
rally lead to it: Or by ſome ſhort unex- 
pected remark on the words of the text. 

In your enlargement on particulars, if 

you find your thoughts don't run freely 
on any point, do not urge them too much; 
this will tire and jade the faculties too 
ſoon, But purſue your plan: Better 
thoughts may occur anraten, which 
you may occafionally inſert. - 
Leet your beſt ſentiments ſtand in the be- 
ginning or end of a paragraph, and the 
reſt in the middle, which will 'paſs'very 
well in good company. And let 'every 
head conclude with ſome ftriking' ſen- 
tence, or pertinent ſcripture. 

As every compleat ſermon reſembles a 
little book, the method of compoſing the 
former, may be the ſame with what Rin- 
gelbergius tells us he uſed in compoſing the 
latter. 

_ © My firſt care (ſays he) is to form in 
my mind, a perfect plan of the work 
before me. Then in a large tablet, or 
* Aa 


| 
Y 
r 
a 


Concio. p. 92. 
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* a ſheet of paper, I ſet down the titles 
of the chapters, or the ſeveral heads I 
* am to diſcourſe on. Then I look over 
* them to ſee if they have their proper 
place, connexion and coherence : And 
alter them as I ſee occaſion. Then 
whilſt my mind is ftill warm with the 
* ſubjeR, I take a brief ſketch of what is 
proper to be ſaid under each head, 
which I write down on a looſe piece of 
paper; theſe I afterwards transfer into 
my plan, and in a fair hand tranſcribe 
* under their proper heads. By this 
means, I have the whole ſubject and 
method of the work under my eye at 
* once. Then I every day tranſcribe a 
chapter for the preſs, and add, or ex- 
punge, as I go along, according as the 
matter requires. After this, when I ſee 
nothing deficient, or reduntant in the 


ſubject, I apply myſelf to reviſe the 
language (I). 


c 


D2 Let 


() Ringel. de Ratione Stud. p. 88, 92. Vid. Ars 
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Let your application be cloſe, fervent 
and animated (m). To which end, get 
your own heart warmed and penetrated 
with your ſubject. For however drowſy, 
or inattentive your hearers may be in the 
beginning, or middle of a diſcourſe, they 
ſhould be always awakened, and warmed 
at the cloſe. is oftentimes proper at 
the end of a diſcourſe, to make a ſhort 
* recapitulation, wherein the orator ought 
* to exert all his force and ſkill, in giv- 
ing the audience, a full, clear, conciſe 
view of the chief topicks he has en- 
* larged upon (z).' And let the laſt ſen- 
tence of the ſermon, be either your text, or 
ſome pertinent ſcripture, or ſome weighty 
thought well exprefied and worth remem- 
bering. 

5. Having thus raiſed your ſuperſtruc- 
ture on the plan propoſed, you muſt put 
the finiſhing hand to the woik, by de- 

_ cently 


(n) Il ne ſuffit pas de ſavoir d'od il faut tirer les 
uſages ; il eſt neceſſaire de connoitre le but qu'on doit 
ſe propoſer dans une application. Or ce but, c'eſt 
d'Emouvoir, de toucher ſes auditeurs, de leur in- 
ſpirer les ſentimens de piete, d'amour de Dieu, de 
charite, &. Oſt. de Vexercice, p 126, | 

(2) Cambray's Dialogues, p. 118. 
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cently adorning it: Which is the buſineſs 


of a reviſal, wherein you are to re-examine 
the method, matter and ſty le. 

1. The method. Here perhaps you 
may ſee ſome ſmall alterations neceſlary ; 
e. g. this head may come in more natu- 

rally before that; ſuch a ſentiment will 
thine to more advantage at the concluſion 
of a paragraph; and this particular head 
is not ſufficiently diſtin from that, and 


therefore both bad better be W into 
one. 


2. With regard to the matter. Such a 
ſentiment is exprefſed before, therefore 
ſtrike it out here; too much is ſaid upon 
this part of the ſubject, too little upon 
that; add here, retrench there; if any 
new thought, or pertinent ſcripture occur 
to your mind, ſearch out the proper place 
where to diſpoſe of it. 

3- With regard to your ſtyle. This 
thought is obſcurely expreſſed, explain it; 
this ſentence is equivocal, be more deter- 
minate; this is too long, ſhorten it; here 
is a jingle, correct it; this diſpoſition 
of the words is harſh and hard to be pro- 
D 3 nounced, 
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nounced, alter it; this expreſſion is too 
mean and vulgar, ſubſtitute a better (o). 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with the 
following general rules relating to the ** 
of the pulpit. 

1. Let it be plain, proper and perſpicu- 
ous; and then the ſhorter it is, the better. 
A conciſe, ſull and nervous ſtyle is always 
moſt ſtriking, therefore moſt pleaſing. To 
obſcure and weaken the ſenſe by a ſtudied 
ornament or flow of words, is wrong 
oratory, and nauſeous to every one of 
true taſteeee 
The words in a ſermon muſt be ſim- 

ple and in common uſe, not favouring of 
the ſchools, or above the underſtanding 
of the people. All long periods, ſuch as 
carry two or three different thoughts in 
them muſt be avoided; for few hearers 
« can follow or apprehend theſe. Nice- 
ties of ſtyle are loſt before a common 
y audience (ID. 


2. Let 


« rd 


(e) Equidem i in weis excudendis, cum ſpeciofum 
aliquem vocum contextum, aut verba duo, ornata in- 
venio, lIztitia exulto majore, quam ſi aureum repe- 
_ riſſem, Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 111, 112, 

(2) Burnet's Paſt. Care, p. 223. 
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2. Let your numbers be full and flow- 
ing. And carefully avoid all harthneſs 
and diſſonance in the choice and diſpoſi- 
tion of your words: This is a part of rhe- 
toric, which though carefully cultivated by 
the antients, is too much | neglected by 
the moderns ()). In reading over a diſ- 
courſe to ourſelves, we muſt obſerve what 
words ſound harſh, and agree ill toge- 
ther; for there is a muſick in ſpeaking, 
© as well as in ſinging, which a man though 
© not otherwiſe critical in ſounds, will ſoon 
* diſcover (7). EE: 

3. Obſerve a medium between a too 
ſhort and too prolix a ſtyle. The ſen- 
tentious ſtyle is apt to be defective. A 
prolix one (if the members of a long ſen- 
tence be not judiciouſly diſpoſed, and 
fraught with a weight of ſentiment) te- 


D : + dious | 


10 See treatiſe « on Proſaic W Numeros 
equidem vitam yocaverim orationis; quod haud ob- 
ſcure apparebit, fi ſententiam numeroſam ſolveris, 
jiſdem ſervatis & tranſpoſitis verbis. Quippe quæ 
ante efficax erat, ea ſoluta ridicula videbitur; quamo- 


brem in omni opere, prima curarum eſſe debet, ut res 


ſive membra cohereant; proxima, ut vecba, ſeu mo- 
dulatio numerorum. Ringel. de Rat. Stud. P. 92,93. 
(r) Buraet's Paſt. Care, p. 236. 
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dious and diſagreeable; and a low creep- 
ing ſtyle is as unbecoming the dignity of 
the pulpit, as a high and turgid one. 
There is a decency to be obſerved in our 
language, as well as our drefs (s): With 
regard to both a prudent man will conſi- 
der, not only what is decent in itſelf, but 
what is moſt ſo at certain times (c). 

4. An illuſtration of your ſubject by 


ſenfible 1 images, and apt fimilies, will al- 


ways be agreeable. # Tha 
Lafily. 
{-) Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable, 
A low conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 
Is like a clown in royal purple dreſs'd ; | 
For different ſtiles with different ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs, with country, town and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Antients in phraſe, mere moderns in their ſenſe; 
Such labour'd nothings in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlearned, make the learned ſmile. 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


50 Omnique in re, poſſe quod deceat ſacere, ar- 
tis & naturz eſt; ſcire quid quandoque deceat, pru- 
dentiæ. Cic. de Orat. I. 3.5. 55. 
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Laſtly. Let the conclufion of your pe- 
riods be harmonious, and your concluding 
thoughts the moſt memorable (z). 


See more on this ſubject, Part II. C. 4. 


() Elocutio partibns quatuor conſummatur. Pri- 
mum enim ſi res tractetur magnifica, caveo ne parti- 
cula uſquam jaceat humi, infra dignitatem orationis— 
tum etiam video ne verbum idem, aut ſyllaba, fi fieri 
Poſſit, bis ponatur—ad hæc do operam, ut numero- 
rum gratia, five concentus cohæreat, aut per omnes 
periodi partes, aut ſaltem in fine—Poſtrema cura eſt, 
ne multi fint fines ſententiarum, qui pedes eaſdem 
dabeant. Ringel. de Rat. Stud. p. 90, 91. 
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AN ANA ASA A | 
CHAP. II. 


General yule relating to Pr caching. 


T were advifeable for young preach- 
1 ers to pen down every fentence of 
their ſermons in ſhort-hand; and truſt no- 
thing, to their memories, till they are ma- 
ſters of a free, fluent, and proper ſty le; and 
have acquired a good command of their 
ſpirits, a free utterance, and a maturity 
of ſentiments. Then they may venture to 
leave ſomething to the memory, by wri- 
ting half ſentences, 'till by degrees they 
are able to truſt to it a good part of the en- 
largement under every head. This will 
be no great burden, provided they take 
care to be thoroughly maſters of their 
Notes, before they go up into the pulpit ; 
and will be a great help to a free, decent 
and natural elocution. 
I would not adviſe any young miniſter, 
| though ever ſo happy in a ſtrength of me- 
mory, entirely to lay afide his notes; it 
can anſwer no valuable end, and the incon- 


veniencies 
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ventencies of it are theſe the thoughts 
may poſfibly wander; in that caſe you are 
bewildered without a guide: This reflec- 
tion will create a confufion and perplexity 
in the mind, which the hearers will ob- 
ſerte with pain; and you will ſcarce ever 
be able to recover the right tract in that 
hurry of ſpirits without many a trip and 
much trouble: This will throw a tremor, 


at leaft à diffidence oh the- mind, which 
will make it difficult to reſume your \ wonted 
courage. Pefides; When fo much atten- 
tion is beſtowed on the memory, you will 
be apt to pay too little to the judg ment 
and affections. Vou will not have leiſure 
to 6bferve how much your own heart is 
affected, or how you may beſt affect that 
of your heaters; Who are never more 
pleaſed, than when they ſee their preacher 
compoſed, free and deeply impreſſed with 
bis own, ſubject; and never more diſguſt- 
ed, than when they obſerve him confuſed, 
bewildered; or unattentive to what he him- 
ſelf delivers. Beſides, the inaccuracy of 
diction, the inelegance, poverty and lows 
neſs of expreſſion, which is commonly ob- 
ſervgd i in extemporaneous diſcourſes, will 
not fail to offend every hearer of good taſte. 


2. Go 
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2. Go to the bottom of your: ſubſe : 
And think of every thing that ought. to 


be ſaid upon it: And confider what points, 


or parts of it, your hearers would be glad 


to have cleared up, or moſt enlarged up- 
on. To ſkim off only the ſurface, is to 
put oft your audience with froth, The 
weightieſt ſentiments often lie at bottom; 


be at the pains then of diving deep to 


bring them up Hon Mga, On the other 
hand, 


3. Take care - you do od torture your 
ſubject, by aiming to exhauſt it. Don't 
endeavour to ſay every thing that can be 


faid, but every thing that ought to be ſaid 


upon it. A preacher's excellence is ſeen, 
not ſo much in ſaying a great deal upon a 
rext, as ſaying the. beſt things i in the beft 


manner (x). 
4 Don't 


(x) Nolim te facere, quod pravã quadam ambitione, 
vulgus profeſſorum hodie facit, ut omni loco conerid 
omnia dicere, ſed ea duntaxat, quæ explicando præ- 


ſenti loco ſint idonea; ni ſi ſiquandò, delectandi cauſa, 


digrediendum videbitur. Eraſm. de Rat, Studi, 
p. 186. . 

Un predicateur judicieux fait parler, & ſe taire, il 
fait dire ce qu'il faut, & S arrẽter oh i} faut. Otter. 


de Fexercice du Min. p. 142. 
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4. Don't croud your thoughts too 
thick. This will but fatigue and perplex 
the minds of your hearers, who ſhould al- 
ways have time to follow you. If you 
pour water too faſt into the funnel, it will 
Tun over.. SD» 

g. Protract not your r difcourle' to an un- 
due length. The beſt ſentiments will 
not be attended „ whilſt your hearers 
are impatiently waiting and wiſhing; for the 
conclufion,; It were better, to-offend by 
the other extreme, provided your matter 
be ſolid, well diſpoſed and well digeſted. 
Better, leave your audience longing than 
loathing. Abſtinence is leſs hurtful than 
repletion. 1 think Mr. Luther ſays in his 
table-talk, that one neceſſary qualification 
of a preacher, i is o e when 10 leer 
.. 
5 In practical 8 (which mould 
be your ordinary ſtrain) remember that 
you preach to Chriſtians ; and let your 
chief motives to practice be drawn from 
Chriſtian principles. It is verily a fault 
in too many ef the publick teachers of 
£. our times, that their ſermons are mo- 
ral harangues generally; and Tully's C. 
$ frees; ; me Seneca, 8 , ſerve them in- 

= $0008 
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« ſtead of the Bible: They are furniſhed 
with nothing hut motal precepts, as if 
they were preaching at Old Rome or 
*, Athens, and their auditors were all infi- 
1 dels (O0. af 0114 THE 961-1 [$3 O41 
7. Be ſure to conſult the capmity and 
underſtanding of your hearers. Remem- 
ber you are nat declaiming in the acade- 
my but preaching to an illiterate con- 
gregation: Take care then that you be not 
too learned, or too logical; that' you do 
not ſhook cover the heads of your? mar ers (as 


they call it): either in your doctrine or 


language. Condeſcend to their capaci- 
ties; and let it be your ambition and 
care whilſt you are treating of the higheſt 
ſudjects, to be comprehended by. the: loweſt 
underſtanding : Wherein :archbrſhop T7- 


| botſmm, archbiſhop Sharp, and Dr. Sherlock 


will be your beſt patterns.——'T's not 
eaſy to be conceived: how much ignorance 
of divine things there is in the minds of 


e. greateſt part of thoſq you preach o. 


It was che obſervation of a late celebra- 


| ted divine in the church of Rome, + That 


there are always dee quarters ofj an or- 
-\\ f l « Jo 74 LESS TIS | AJ £2. ed? aber 


00 WEE? preachek, x þ p rs bow . 
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« dinary congregation, who do not know 
* thoſe. firſt principles of religion, in 
* which the preacher fuppoſes every one 
to be fully inſtructed (z).“ It is to be 
hoped that matters are ſomewhat mended 
in our Proteſtant afſemblies; but ſtill 
there is reaſon to fear, that they who com- 
poſe the major part in our places of wor- 
ſhip, are deplorably defective in their know- 
ledge of the true doArines of chriſtianity. 
And as the ſubject ſhould not be too deep 
for their conceptions, fo neither ſhould 
the ſtyle be too high for their compre- 
henfion ; and therefore all ſcholaſtic terms, 
ſyſtematical phraſes and metaphyſical de- 
finitions ſhould be for ever baniſhed wow 

the pulpit, a 9.7 1 f G3 
8. Aﬀect x not to ſhew your jen; * 
entering upon nice and curious diſquiſiti- 
ons, or by a ſtrong portrait of general 
characters. This is ſhooting befide the 
mark, or at leaſt will but very ſeldom 
reach it. The chief end it will produce 
(and which you will be thought to aim at) 
is your own applauſe, and not your pe- 
Ple 8 . * Too cloſe a thread of 
. reaſon, 


l) Cambray. © 
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«* reaſon, too great an abſtraction of 
thought, too ſublime and too metaphy- 
« fical a ſtrain, are ſuitable to very few 
* auditories, if to any at all (a). I 
* love a ſerious preacher, who ſpeaks for 
my ſake, and not for his own, who ſeeks 
* my falyation, and not his own vain- 
glory. He beſt deſerves to be heard, 
£ who uſes ſpeech only to clothe his 
* thoughts, and his thoughts only to 
promote truth and virtue. Nothing is 
* mare deſpicable than a profeſſed de- 
* claimer, who retails his diſcourſes as a 
quack does his medicines. ().“ 

9. Endeavour to affect your own, mind 
with what you deliver; and then you will 
not fail to affect the minds of your, hear- 
df ants wor Watt 5; ers. 
- (a) Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 219. Tis here 
that our preachers are moſt defective. Moſt of their 
fine ſermons contain only philoſophical reaſonings; 
ſometimes they prepoſterouſly quote ſcripture only 
for the ſake of decency and ornament. Their ſer- 
mons are trains of fine reaſoning about religion, but 
they are not religion itſelf. We apply ourſelves too 
much to the drawing of moral characters, and in- 
veighing againſt the general diſorders of mankind; 
but- we don't ſufficiently explain the precepts and 
principles of the goſpel. Cambray's Dialogues, 
p- 160, 161, | . 

() Cambray's letter to the French academy, p. 230. 


' * 
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ers (c). There muſt be a life and power 
in your delivery, to keep up the atten- 
tion and fix the affection of them that 
hear you; * for artificial eloquence, with- 
* out a flame within, is hke artificial po- 
* etry ; all its productions are forced and 
© unnatural, and in a great meaſure ridi- 
* culous (d).“ *Tis faid of n Baptiſt 
* that he was gig. and ſhining light, 


* ardere prius et, lucere paſterius; ardor 
* mentis, eft Inx doctrinæ. Tis a hard 


matter to affect others with what we are 
© not firſt affected ourſelves (e). 

10. When you are called to touch upon 
controverſy (which you ſhould avoid as 
much as poſſible in the pulpit): be candid, 
clear, ſhort and convictive. Be ſure that 
your arguments be ſolid, cloſe and ſtrong; 
and your anſwers at leaſt as clear as the 
objections: For if theſe be plain and thoſe 
perplexed, you will but confirm: the error 
you 


(e) Summa, quantum ego quidem ſentio, circa mo- 
vendos affectus, in hoc poſita eſt, ut moveamur r iph. 
Quintilian, I. 6. c. 2. 

(4) Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 223. 
(e) Biſhop Wilkin's Eccleſiaſtes, p. 252. 
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you mean to confute (), Avoid all need- 
leſs cenſures, eſpecially of perſons by 
name. When a cenſorious ſpixit is kindled 
by the preacher, nothing will ſooner be 
catched by the hearers; and that unhal- 
lowed flame will quickly be propagated 
far and wide. — Dark debates in divi- 
nity are like rocks not only ſteep and 
craggy, but barren and fruitleſs, and not 
worth the pains of climbing to the top; 
and what influence they. have on the ſpi- 
rits of men, is commonly a bad one. Tis 
ſcarce to be imagined what harm theſe 
theological ſubtilties do us. As ſpirits 
extracted from bodies, are always hot, 
heady and inflammatory: So divine truths 
ſubtilized and too much ſublimated, heat, 
intoxicate and diſcompoſe the minds of 
men, fire their tem pers, and kindle very 
hurtful and unruly paſſions, to the diſtur- 
bance of their own peace and that of 
others. 

11. Let your great aim in every ſer- 
mon be to pleaſe God and profit your peo- 
ple, to do them good rather than gain 
their applauſe. Don't covet a reputation 

| for 


(f) See Wilkin's Eecleſ. p. 1 
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ſor eloquence; it will turn you off from 
higher views. Beſides, an exceſſive defire 
of popularity and fame will ſubject you 
to many ſecret vexations: As well may 
you expect the ſea to be undiſturbed, as 
the mind of an ambitious man to be Jong 
free from diſquietude (g). 

Laſtly. Endeavour to get the great 
principles of Chriſtianity wrought into your 
own heart; and let them ſhine in your 
temper and converſation. * Miniſters have 
one great advantage beyond all the 
reſt of the world in this reſpect, that 
* whereas the particular callings of other 
men prove to them great diſtractions, 
* and lay many temptations in their way 
to divert them from minding their high 
and holy calling of being chriſtians, it 
* is quite otherwiſe with the clergy; the 
* more they follow their- proper callings, 
they do the more certainly advance their 
general one; the better prieſts they are, 
* they become alſo the better chriſtians. 
Every . of their Nee when well 

| * performed 


(g) aN epyaloperos reg No, ws av Apto'16 Tw 
b tt pf) STHNEITY Kat Ware TWY HVIpowTu?, A 
TicnparoJa To £2x0pudk, pul Warr onto! Is auTYH Twy 


a wr, ky (7TUTo, wid: ae. Chryſoſ. de 
dacer. J. 5. 
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performed, raiſes good thoughts, and 
brings good ideas into their minds, and 
tends both to increaſe their knowledge 
and quicken their ſenſe of divine mat- 
ters (). Cicero, Quintilian and Horace, 
all made virtue a neceſſary qualification 
in a complete orator (i). I am ſure it is 
ſo in a chriſtian preacher. It is required 
of a preſbyter that he be blameleſs. Tit. 
i. 6. (). When a preacher has the great 
doctrines which he teaches in- wrought in- 
to his temyfer, and he feels the influence 
of them on his own ſpirit, he will reap 
from thence theſe three great advantages 
in his publick miniſtrations: He will 
then 


7 — = - 


(5) Burnet's Paſtoral Care, chap. 8. 
(i) Quz (ſc. eloquentia) quod major eſt, probitate 
jungenda, ſummaque prudentia; quarum virtutum 
expertibus ſi dicendi copiam tradiderimus, non eos 
quidem orato res efficerimus, ſed furentibus quzdam 
arma dederimus, 
Cicero de Oratore, I. 3. f. 14. 
Sit ergo nobis orator, quem inſtituimus, is qui a 
M. Cicerone finitur. Vis bonus dicendi peritus— 
ideoque non dicendi modo eximiam in eo faculta- 
tem, ſed omnes animi virtutes exigimus. Qnintilian, 
R 
Scribendi rectè Oy eſt et principium et fons. 
Hor. de. Art, Poet. 
(4) In Sacerdote etiam aliis licita prohibentur. 
Vide Hieronym. in loco. 
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then ſpeak from his own experience. He 
will with great confidence and aſſurance 
direct and counſel others. And will more 
readily gain belief to what he ſays (1). —— 
Without this experimental ſenſe of reli- 
gion in the heart, and a ſteady practice of 
it in the life, all the learning in the world 
will not make a perſon, eithera wiſe man, 
a good chriſtian, or a faithful miniſter (n). 
And to induce him to a wiſe circumſpec- 
tion in his conduct, he ſhould often. conſider 
the influence his own example will have 
upon hie people, for whom he muſt live, 
as well as for himſelf; and who will think 
themſelves very juſtifiable if they indulge 
to no other liberties than ſuch as they ſee 
their miniſter take himſelf (). 

| -. Before 

J) Edward's preacher, vol. 1. p. 321. 

(m) Aliud enim eſt ſcire, aliud ſapere. Sapiens 
eſt, qui didicit non omnia, ſed ca quz ad veram fa. 
licitatem pertinent; et Us quæ didicit afficitur, ac 
transfiguratus eſt. 

Eraſm, Eccleſiaſtes, p. 21. 

(2) ANY eval Cet Tor lepsh, Kot Cop To, Kat 
ups Sr ob Ae TE5 OPTRALES, 5 By, 
QUT j49Y0Y, LANG Kot MANTEL Corr TOOET W. 

A biſhop had need be ſober and vigilant, and have 
all his eyes about him, who lives not only for him- 
ſelf, bat for fo great a multitude of people. 


Chryſoſtom de Sacer. I. 3. c. 12, 
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Before I cloſe this chapter, let me add 
one thing more, viz. That a miniſter, both 
with regard to his conduct and preaching, 
ſhould take care not too be too much af- 
fected with common fame. Though he 
is not to be abſolutely: indifferent to the 
applauſes and cenſures of others, yet he 
ſhould arm himſelf againſt the bad influ- 
ence of both. He muſt expect to pa- 

through good report and evil repo-“: 
And both are apt to make hurtful impiuſ- 
fions on weak, unſtable minds—As to vil 
report, aftoic will tell you, that, in confidence 
of your innocence, you ought abſolutely to 
depiſe both it and its author. 

I think Chryſeſtom's advice is more ſuit- 
ed to the character of a chtiſtian mi- 
niſter. As for groundleſs and unreaſon- 
able accuſations, ſays he, (for ſuch a 
* chriſtian biſhop muſt expect to meet 
with) it is not right either exceſſively to 
* fear them, or abſolutely deſpiſe them. 
© He ſhould: rather endeavour to ſtifle them, 
though they be ever ſo falſe, and the 
© author of them ever ſo deſpicable; for 
both a good and bad report is greatly 
* increaſed by paſſing through the hands 


* of the multitude, who are not accuſtom- 
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* ed to examine, but to blab out every 
thing they hear whether true or falſe, 
Therefore we are not to deſpiſe them, but 
* to nip thoſe evil, ſurmiſes in the bud, 
« ſpeak friendly to thoſe who raiſe them 

be their characters ever ſo bad, and omit 
nothing that may remove their wrong 
© impreſſions of us. And if after ail they 


perfiſt to defame us, we may then de- 
"Y 1 them O 


K 


4 * 


(e) Chayollm eacerdot L. v. 0. 4. 


33 5. 


CHAP. 
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HA P. If. 


Of the duties immediately previous to 
"tbe work of the pulpit. 


\ © prepare you for this ſervice, the 
following directions may be uſeful. 
1. Before you enter on the public wor- 
ſhip of God in his houſe, be ſure to apply 
yourſelf to the throne of grace, for a di- 
vine blefling on your labours. It was a 
uſual ſaying of Mr. Luther, Bene oraſſe, 
e bent fluduiſſe (p). And, in theſe your 
previous devotions, fee that your heart be 
very ſincere and feryent. You muſt pray 
for yourſelf, and pray for your people. 
(1.) You muſt pray for yourſelf—that 
God would help you to bring your own 
e Spirit 


00) Sub horum concionis eccleſiaſtes det ſe pro- 

fundæ deprecationi, et ab eo poſtulet ſapientiam, 
linguam, et orationis eventum, qui linguas infantium 
facit diſertas. Incredibile dictu quantum lucis, quan- 
tum vigoris, quantum roboris & alacritatis hinc ac- 


cedat eccleſiaſtæ. Eraſ. Eccleſ. p. 485. 
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Spirit into a frame ſuitable to the work 
you are about to undertake that the 


word you deliver may affect your own 


heart, or that you may firſt feel the holy 
flame you would communicate to others 
that a door of utterance may be opened to 
you, and that you may ſpeak as becomes 
the oracles of God—that he would direct 
you to ſpeak to the conſciences and parti- 
cular caſes of your hearers, or that what 
you deliver, may be a word in ſeaſon (9) 
—and that he would eſpecially aſſiſt you 
in prayer, and give you the ſpirit of grace 
and ſupplication. 

(2.) You are to pray for your people 
that their attentions may be engaged both 
to the evidence and importance of the 

things they are to hear---that God would 
open their hearts to give them a fair and 
candid reception, and that no bad preju- 


dice may prevent the good effect of the | 


word---that the grace of God may co- 
operate with his appointed means, to ſet 
home divine truths with power on their 


conſciences--that they may be able to 


E retain 


00 Ad docendum divina nemo > Kai eſt, niſi 


doctus divinitüs. Id. p. 110. 
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retain the god ſeed that is ſown that it 
may bring forth it's proper fruit in their 
future lives---and finally, that their pray- 
ers for you, and behaviour towards you, 
may ftrengthen your hands, and make you 
more ſerviceable to their ſouls. 

2. Let your mind and countenance be 
very compoſed and ſerious, and your geſ- 
ture grave and decent. To this end, en- 
deavour to bring your ſpirit into a reli- 
gious and devout frame, before you come 
into the houſe of God. Attend to the real 
importance of the work you are called to, 

both when your are the mouth of God to 
the people, and when you are the mouth 
of the people to God. Avoid thoſe ob- 
jets, and avert thoſe thoughts, which tend 
to diſcompoſe your mind, or indiſpoſe it 
for the ſacred ſervice you are going to en- 
gage in. Clear your heart of all vain and 
worldly cares, and eſpecially of all vexa- 
tious and difturbing thoughts, before you 
enter on the publick ſervice of God. En- 
dea vour to attain a ſpiritual, holy and hea- 
venly frame of mind hy previous prayer, 
reading, and devout meditation, It will 
render your ſacred work both more agree- 


able and eaſy to yourſelf, and more bene- 
_ficial 
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ficial to your hearers, if you endeavour to 
carry into the houſe of God that ſerious 
temper of mind which you deſire they- 
ſhould carry out of it. 

3. Before you enter on your work, take 
time to premeditate and recollect ſome of 
the moſt weighty, pertinent and impor- 
tant ſentiments and expreſſions you may 
have occaſion for either in prayer or 
preaching. This will be eſpecially. neceſ- 
ſary, if you give any thing in charge to 
the memory; that you may not be at a 
loſs for thoſe ſentiments when they are to 
be produced in their proper place. The 
mind ſhould be well ſeaſoned with the diſ- 
courſe before it be delivered. Tis not 
enough to be maſter of your notes, but 
you muſt enter into the ſpirit of your ſub- 
ject. Call in every thing that is proper to 
improve it, and to raiſe and animate your 
mind in the contemplation of it. | 

4. Affect your mind with the conſide- 
ation of the ſolemnity and importance of 
the buſineſs you are going about; and 
how much may depend on a faithful exe- 
cution of it. Few men had ever more 
natural courage than Mr. Luther, and yet 


he was often heard to ſay, that even to the 
E 2 


— — 
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lateſt part of his life, he never could con- 
quer his fear when he mounted the pulpit 
(r). And St. Chry/oftom uſed to ſay, that 
that ſcripture, They watch for your ſouls, as 
thoſe that muft give an account. Heb. xiii. 17, 
ſtruck his mind with conſtant awe (5). 

Laſtly. Keep up a ſelf-command, and a 
becoming preſence of mind; and get a- 
bove a low ſervile fear of men. If you 
are maſter of your ſubject, and come well 
furniſhed with ſuitable materials for their 
religious improvement, and produce plain 
ſcripture and reaſon for what you advance, 
you have no cauſe to fear either the critic 
or the cenſor; but may with modeſty con- 
clude, that you are at leaft as good a judge of 
the ſubject you have taken ſo much pains 
to underſtand and digeſt, as they are, who 
perhaps never gave it ſo preciſe or exten- 
five a conſideration. 


( Etfi jam ſenex, et in concionando exerc'tus 


ſum, tamen timeo quoties ſuggeſtum conſcendo, _ 
Wilkin's Ecclef. P. 254. 


{s) 0 yae .. rauric ru ane GVIEX DS dar- 
cust pus TH . Chry ſoſtom de Sacerdotio. I. 6. 


CHAP. 
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Of pulpit-elocution. 


'T NDER this phraſe, I comprize 
the language, pronunciation, and 
ation that are moſt becoming the pulpir. 

1. The language. 'This muſt be plain, 
proper, pure, conciſe and nervous. 

(1.) Let your language be plain or per- 
ſpicuous (f.) Tis a nauſeous affectation 
to. be fond of hard words, or to introduce 
terms of art and learning into a diſcourſe 
addreſſed to a mix'd aſſembly of plain, il- 
literate chriſtians. The ridicule of it will 
appear, by ſuppoſing ) ou were to talk to 
them in that manner in common converſa- 
tion. They who don't underſtand you, 
will diſlike you; and they who do, will 
ſee the affectation, and deſpiſe you. 


E 3 (2.) Let 


(:) Prima eſt eloquentiz virtus, perſpicuitas; et quo- 
quiſque ingenio minus valet, hoc ſe magis attollere et 
dilatare conatur : ut ſtatura breves in digitos erigun- 
tur, et plura infirmi minantur. Quintilian, L. ii. c. 3. 
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(2.) Let your words be well-choſen, 


proper and expreſſive ; ſuch as your hear- 


ers not only underſtand, but ſuch as are 
moſt fit to convey the ſentiments you 
mean. 

(3.) Aim at a purity of language. To 
this end, diverſify your ſtyle, as far as it 


is conſiſtent with perſpicuity and propriety 


And avoid the frequent and near re- 
petition of the ſame word, unleſs it be 
very emphatical, and the re-iteration rhe- 
torical——Shun all harſh and jingling 
founds---Have an eye to an eaſy cadence 
at the clofe of your periods, and conclude 
as often as you can, with an emphatical 
word---Avoid dubious and equivocal ex- 
preſſions, or ſuch as leave the ſenſe indeter- 
minate---and all low, vulgar and barba- 
rous words---Let your phraſe be like your 
dreſs, decent, unaffected, and free from 
gaudy and ſtudied ornaments---And, in 
fine, let all your art be to imitate nature. 
(a.) A conciſe ſtyle very well becomes 
the pulpit: Becauſe long periods convey 
not the ſenſe either with ſo much eaſe, or 
force, . eſpecially to uncultivated minds. 
Rut affect not to ſpeak in Proverbs. A 
ſhort ſententious ſtyle, if it be expreſſive, full 
and 
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and clear, will be always ſtrong and uni- 
verſally agreeable. 

(5. Aim at a ſtriking, nervous ſty le, 
rather than a diffuſive, flowing one: And 
let the moſt emphatical words convey the 
ſublimeſt thoughts; and if there be a glow 
in the ſentiment, it will ſeldom fail to ſhine 
in the expreſſion (2). See ch. i. ad fi- 
nem. 

2. The pronunciation. 

(1.) Let this be quite free, natural and 
eaſy. *©* The whole art of good oratory 
* conſiſts in obſerving what nature does, 
* when uncenſtrained. You ſhould ad- 
* dreſs yourſelf to an audience, in ſuch a 
* modeſt, reſpectful, and engaging man- 
ner, that each of them- ſhould think you 
are ſpeaking to him in particular ().“ 
Every ſort of affected tone is to be care- 
fully avoided. Suppoſe your whole audito- 
1 to be but one perſon, and that you were 
fpeaking to him in your own parlour. 
And let the nature of your ſubject direct 

E4 - as" 


(%) Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur, 


Hor. de Art, Poed, 
(x) Cambray's Dialogues, p. 98. 
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the modulation of your voice : Be cool in 
the rational, eaſy in the familiar, earneſt 
1n the perſuaſive, and warm in the pathe- 
Tical part of your diſcourſe. Every paſ- 


Hon requires a pronunciation proper to ĩt- 


ſelf (Y). 

(2.) Let the voice be always diſtinct 
and deliberate; and give every word it's 
full ſound. Attend to your own voice: 
If it be not ſtrong, full and clear to your- 
ſelf, you may be ſure 'tis not ſo to many 
of the audience. And to help your voice, 
addreſs yourſelf chiefly to the remoteſt 
part of the aſſembly, and then they who 
ate nearer will hear plainly enough---Let 


your Pronunciation be very deliberate. 


You will be in little danger of ſpeaking 
too ſlow, provided your voice and action 
and the weight of the ſentiment . up 
your hearers' attention. 

(3 Affect not to move the paſſions by 
a loud, clamorous voice. This 1s not 
powerful preaching ; and argues no ex- 
cellence in the preacher, but the ſtrength 


of his lungs. Tis unſeemly in a Chriſti- 


an miniſter to imitate the prieſts of Del- 
hos, 


O)] See Treatiſe on Elocution, p. 29. 
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phos, who delivered their oracles with 
rage and foaming. This noiſy, bluftering 
manner ſhocks a delicate hearer, and de- 
grades the dignity of the pulpit. To bea 
Boanerges, tis not neceſſary to become a 
Stentor (). However, 

(4. ) Let your voice be always lively and 
_ awakening; though at ſometimes it ſhould 
be more aninaated than at others. 

(5.) Now and then a ſudden change 
from a higher to a lower key (when ſome- 
thing remarkable occurs) will wonderfully 
catch the attention. This is what Quinti- 
lian calls Ars variandi, which, when well 
timed, is not only graceful in itſelf, but 
pleaſing to the ear, and gives no ſmall re- 
lief to the preacher (a). 

(6.) Repeat ſometimes the moſt remark- 
able ſentences with a free, decent, eaſy 
manner. 

(7) Make a pauſe after ſome impor- 
tant thought. Theſe pauſes (eſpecially 
near the cloſe of a difcourſe) will have a 


E5 very 


(2) Edward's preacher, vol. i. p. 198. 
(a) Ars porro variandi, cum gratiam præbet, ac 
renovat aures, tum dicentem ipſa laboris mutatione 


reficit. 
6 Quintilian, L. xi. C. 3. 


* 
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very good effect; not only as they render 
the ſervice more ſolemn, but give both 
yourſelf and your hearers time to com- 
poſe and recollect; and mightily awaken 
their attention to what follows; which 
ſhould therefore be always ſomething wor- 
thy of it. There are ſome occaſions, 
.* Where an orator might beſt expreſs his 
thoughts by ſilence: For if being full 
* of ſome great ſentiment, he continue 
immoveable for a moment, this ſurpri- 
* ſing pauſe will keep the minds of the 
audience in ſuſpence, and expreſs an 
emotion too big for words to utter (b). 
—]n a word, (as Quintilian obſerves) the 
great art of elocution, is no more than a 
proper and natural modulation and varia- 
tion of the voice, according to the nature 
of the ſubject (c). 

3. The action. This muſt Gi be 
adapted to the pronunciation, as that to 
the paſſions. Here two extremes are to 
be avoided, viz, too much, and too little 
action. | 
(1.) Let not your action be too much. 
: We have ſome at home that outdo the 


6-20 rench, 


(b) Cambray's Dialogues on Eloquence, p. 89. 
(e) Secundum rationem rerum, de quibus dicimus, 
conformanda vox eſt. L. xi. c. 3. Quintil. 
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* French, and invent new ways of an a- 

* piſh and uncouth deportment. One is 
* ready every moment to throw him- 
* ſelf out of the pulpit, and the people 
* that fit below him are in continual 
fear that he will be in good earneſt, 
* Another reckons up all the heads and 
« particulars on the tips of his fingers, 
* which he expoſes to the gazing people. 
* Others by odd and fantaſtic geſtures 
of the like nature delight to give the 
* auditors diverfion, and make good the 
primitive uſe of the word pulpit, which, 
* was the higher part of the ſtage where 
the players and comedians acted. But 
our ſerious preacher abhers all of this. 
*. kind, and never affects to be theatri- 
cal (d).“ 

To be more particular Vour action 
ſhould not be perpetual. 'The body or 
any part of it muſt not be in conſtant mo- 
tion. As the preacher ſhould not be, like 
the trunk of a tree, always immovable; 
ſo neither, like the boughs of it, in continu- 
al agitation.— Nor muſt the motion of 
the body be uniform and unvaried. A 


ſteady 


(4, Edward's Preacher, Vol. I. p. 200. 
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ſteady vibrative-ſwing of the body from 
the right to the left, like the -pen- 
dulum of a clock, is very unnatural and 
faulty. © As there is a monotony in the 
* voice; ſo there is a uniformity in the 
* geſture, that is no leſs nauſeous and un- 
* natural, and equally contrary to the 
good effect that one might expect from 
decent action (e). - Again, your action 
ſhould not be mimical. The hands ſhould 
ſeldom ſtir, unleſs when ſome paſſion is to 
be expreſſed, or ſome weighty ſentiment 
pointed out. Nor too violent. As 
when it exceeds the force of the expreſ- 
lion, and the dignity of the ſentiment: A 
fault we often ſee in company among per- 
ſons of a warm, impetuous temper.—— 
Nor theatrical, pompous and affected. 
This becomes neither the dignity of the 
pulpit, nor the ſolemnity of the work. 
The chief action ſhould be (1.) in the 
eyes: which ſhould be commanding, quick , 
and piercing; not confined to your notes, 
but gently turning to every part of your 
audience, with a modeſt, graceful reſpect. 
(2.) The head: Which ſhould always re- 


_ gularly 


(e) Cambra y's Dialogues, p. 91. 
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gularly turn with the eyes. (3.) The 
hands. The right-hand ſhould have al- 
moſt all the action; at leaſt the left-hand is 
never to be moved alone. (4.) The up- 
per part of the body: Which ſhould al- 
ways correſpond with the motion of the 
eyes, head and hands, and ſhould be for the 
moſt part erect, Avoid a lazy lolling on 
the cuſhion; on which your elbows ſhould 
rarely reſt, and when they do (e. g. when 
you make a conſiderable pauſe) let it be 
with an eaſy, graceful attitude. In a 
word, let all your pulpit- actions, be na- 
tural, free, decent and eaſy : Which, by 
frequent practice and a careful obſervation 
of theſe rules, will be ſoon attained (F). 

(2.) The other extreme to be avoided 
is, too little action. To ſtand like a ſta- 
tue, ſtiff and motionleſs, when you are 
ſpeaking to your people of the moſt mo- 
mentous and affecting things, is as unna- 
tural and as diſagreeable as a ſet, uniform 
tone in pronunciation; and looks as if you 
were not in earneſt yourſelf, and cared not 
whether your people were ſo: How ſingu- 
lar would this appear if you were talking 


to 


(f) See Treatiſe on Elocution, p. 39, and ſeq. 
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to a friend in private, upon any particular 
affair that very much concerned him, and 
to which you deſire to excite his moſt ear- 
neſt attention. How will your hearers be 
able to keep from ſleeping, if they ſee you 


are ſcarce awake yourſelf. Into this ex- 
treme the Engliſh preachers are moſt apt to 
fall, as the French into the former. But 
after all let it be remembered, that the 
end of a decent, Juſt and lively pronuncia 
tion and action, is only to excite and fix 
the-attention of your hearers. Let your 
chief care be till directed to the propriety 
and importance of your ſentiment, and the 
dignity of your ſubject : For it will never 
fail to diſguſt your hearers, if you rouze 
their attention by a ſolemnity of voice and 
action, and then put them off with ſome- 
thing low, trite or unaffecting. 


CHAP. 


— 
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CHAP. V. 
V Prayer. 


\HE next moſt conſiderable part 

of the paſtoral office is prayer ; 

which is commonly divided into the Grace 
and Gift of prayer. 

1. The grace, or the ſpirit of prayer. 
This ſignifies either (1.) Praying with the 
heart and ſpirit, with the intent engage- 
ment of all the mental powers, ' under- 
ſtanding, will, and affections. Or (2.) 
with the exerciſe of thoſe chriſtian graces 
which are proper to enkindle a devout fer- 
vour of mind in that part of worſhip; 
ſuch as humility, ſelf-abaſement, faith, 
love, delight, defire, truſt in God, 
hope and heavenly-mindedneſs. Or (3.) 
under the particular aid and influence of 
the Holy Spirit who helps our infirmities, 
and teaches us to pray: So ſays the apo- 
ſtle, We know not what to pray for as we 
ought, but the ſpirit helþeth our infirmities, 
Rom. viii. 26. by compoſing our ſpirits, 


giving 
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giving us a greater abſtraction from the 
world, and a greater elevation of heart, 
and calling into lively exerciſe the graces 
before-mentioned. ——And this ſpiritual 
prayer may be entirely mental, without the 
uſe of words; and 'tis this ſpirituality 
which gives to our prayers all their effect 
and power; and without it. no. prayer, 
though ever ſo properly compoſed or de- 
cently delivered, will be acceptable to 
God, or available to ourſelves: which 
therefore we ſhould frequently and earneſt- 
ly aſk at the throne of divine grace. 
But tis the other kind of prayer, which I 
am at preſent more particularly to conſi- 
der, viz. 

2. The gift of prayer; or an ability to 
perform this duty extempore, in a decent 
and devout manner, publickly. And to 
this purpoſe three things are required. 
(1.) An enlargment of mind, (2.) 
A regulation or arrangement of our 
thoughts. (3.) A freedom of expreſ- 
ſion, or ready utterance. Theſe will take 
in the matter, method, and manner of 
prayer. | 

(.) An enlargement of mind; which 
takes in the matter of prayer. What- 

| ever 
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ever we want, or defire, or know we 
ought to defire, ſhould be the ſubject- 
matter of our prayers. In order to an en- 
largement of mind in prayer, and a ſuit- 
able ſupply of matter, 

We muſt (1.) be well acquainted with 
the ſtate of our ſouls ; and attend to our 
ſpiritual wants and weakneſſes. The 
chriſtian's own heart is his beſt prayer- 
book. The more we converſe with that, 
the better ſhall we converſe with God.— 
It may not be amiſs to commit to writing 
thoſe defects and blemiſhes, we chiefly 
obſerve in our characters, the mercies we 
have received (eſpecially any particular 
mercies we have received by prayer) ei- 
ther deliverance from evil, direction in 
difficulties, or the accompliſhment of a 
defired end: each of which will be a pro- 
per ſubject either of petition, confeſſion or 
thankſgiving.——(2.) When you addreſs 

yourſelf te the ſacred work, ſee that the 
mind be free, compoſed and ſerious. Its 
conceptions and apprehenſions will then be 
more ready, and proper thoughts will 
more freely occur._—(3.) Poſſeſs your 
mind with an awful reverence of the Divine 
Majeſty, whom you addreſs as the heart- 

ſearch- 
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ſearching God, —(4,) Let your expref- | 
fion be very deliberate and ſolemn, that 
the mind may have time not only to con- 
ceive, but to regulate and contemplate it's 
conceptions.— (g.) Daily ſtudy the word 
of God, with this view in particular, that 
you may be the better ſupplied with mate- 
rials for devotion. (6.) Endeavour af- 
ter a comprehenſive view of things. Let 
the mind take a wide ſcope ; and let it free | 
ly run on thoſe ſubjects that, moſt affect it, 
(J.) Let practical divinity, and a 
right diſpoſition of heart towards God, be 
your principal care and ſtudy. (8). 
Take ſome time to premeditate and recol- 
lect the chief topicks of prayer, and com- 
mit ſome few well-choſen expreſſions and 
ſentences to memory,——(Laſtly.) Let 
the ſubje you have preached upon, (and 
eſpecially thoſe you have found your mind 
moſt warmly affected with, and ſome of 
the moſt ſtriking ſentiments and expreſ- 
ſions in them,) be wrought into the com- 
poſition of your future prayers, ranged 
under their proper heads. This in time 
will greatly enrich your magazine of ma- 
terials for prayer; and lead you to proper 

bh thoughts 
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thoughts and words on the moſt impor- 


tant occaſions. 

(2.) We ſhould not only aim at a com- 
prehenfion, but obſerve a method in 
prayer: The uſual method is (1.) Invoca- 
tion. Wherein we are to make a ſolemn 
mention of ſome of the divine attributes. 
Nor ſhould this be always confined to the 
beginning of prayer. It may very pro- 


perly be repeated by way of preface to 
ſome of the principal petitions we put up 
to God; which when pronounced with ſe- 


riouſneſs and reverence will have a good 
effect to awaken the devotion of the 


heart. But always remember to invoke. 
the All- mighty under thoſe attributes and 


perfections which are moſt ſuitable to the 
bleſſings you aſk of him: e. g. When we 
pray for an acceſſion of divine knowledge 
and wiſdom, the addreſs may be in this 
form. O thou father and fountain of 
light, in whom there is no darkneſs 
at all, who giveſt to man the wiſdom 
*© he aſketh of thee, we beſeech thee to 
* diſperſe the darkneſs of our minds, 
** ſhine into our hearts, and liberally 
** beſtow upon us that wiſdom which 
thou knoweſt we want.” (.) Con- 


feſſion 
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ſeſſion of fin. The, tranſition to this part 
of prayer will be natural and eaſy, by 
taking particular notice of thoſe moral per- 
fections of the divine nature, in which we 
ourſelves are moſt defeQive: e. g. The 
' righteouſneſs and holineſs of od, as thus. 
O holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
* mighty! who art of purer eyes than to 
** behold iniquity, wherewith ſhall we 
** thine unholy creatures preſume to ap- 
* pear before thee, or lift up our eyes or 
* thoughts to heaven, which our iniqui- 
“ties have reached before them in 
publie prayer, let theſe confeſſions be ge- 
neral. In private, particular, as your 
own conſciouſneſs of guilt may ſuggeſt. 
— . Petition. The connexion here 
may be properly made by the mention of 
the divine mercies, or the remembrance of 
Chriſt's mediatorſhip, and the promiſe of 
grace and pardon to penitent ſinners: 
And moſt properly begins with petition 
for pardon; then, for a more perfect re- 
Novation ; _ after which proceed to beg 
for other ſpiritual bleſſings; as more light 
and knowledge, more love to God, more 
faith and hope, more ſtrength againſt 
temptation and fin, more purity and hear | 
venly- 
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venly-mindedneſs, more indifference to the 
world, &c. Then proceed ro temporal] 
bleſſings. (4.) Particular interceſſions. 
Theſe it will be beſt to pre-compoſe ; and 
commit to memory the- expreſſions and 
phraſes that are moſt proper to be uſed on 
particular occafions. But let the phraſe 
and ſubject be often varied, that it may 
not appear to be a form. And in all our 
prayers, upon any particular or ſpecial oc- 
caſions, there's great need of much pre- me- 
ditation. (Laſtly.) Thankſgiving. The 
ſubjects of theſe are either general or par- 
ticular; and as various as our mercies. 

This part of prayer may perhaps come 
in more properly after invocation; and the 
tranſition from thence to confeſſion, may be 
made by the mention of our unworthineſs 
of the divine bleſſings. 

Beſides this general method, it would be 
proper to preſerve in your mind a particu- 
lar method of the ſeveral bleſſings you are 
to pray for, the ſins you conſeſs, and the 
mercies you commemorate. Let theſe be 
laid up in the mind, in order to be pro- 
duced in their proper places. But do 


not tie yourſelf down to the 1nvariable uſe 
of ay method, whether general or parti- | 
| cular; 
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cular; for a too cloſe application of the 
mind to the method or expreſſion of prayer, 


Is apt to obſtruct the devout employ ment 


of the heart. Beſides, this will make the 
prayer appear too formal, artificial and ſtu- 
died, and bring a drowſineſs upon the 
minds of thoſe whoſe: deyotion you are 
called to excite and lead; who are never 
more pleaſed and edified in this part of 
worſhip,. than when they obſerve us to be 
affected with our own prayers. A heart 
inſpired with warm devotion will not be 
confined to exact method. And a lively 


ſtart of thought, and a ſtrong, ſurprizing 


ſentiment, uttered out of its due place, will 
ſtrike the minds of our fellow-worſhippers 
ſo ſtrongly, that they will not attend to the 
want of method, or if they do, will readily 
excuſe it.— Enlarge moſtly on that part of 
prayer with which you find your own 
mind moſt affected ; and let not any oc- 
cafional deviations. from your purpoſed 
method interrupt the fervent workings of 
your ſpirit ——'Tis good however to be 
maſter of a reg ular ſy ſtem of materials, 
and of pertinent expreſſions under; each 
head, which may ſerve inſtead of a form 
(but ſtill to be uttered i in the moſt ſolemn 

| and 


> 
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and reverend manner) when the powers of 
the mind happen to be heavy and unac- 
tive, or oppreſſed by the preſence of 
others at a time we are called to the per- 
formance of this duty. 

(3) Next to the matter and method, 
we ſhould have a regard to the manner of 
prayer. This reſpects (1.) the geſture of 
the body; which ſhould be always decent, 
grave and humble, and expreſſive of the 
reverence of the heart : As folding the 
hands, or putting the open palms toge- 
ther, ſometimes erect, ſometimes declining 
with the body; ſometimes lifted up with 
the eyes, according as the pious or humble 
motions of the heart direct. Let the eyes 


be moſtly cloſed, or if open, ſteadily fixed: 


for nothing is more indecent than for the 
eyes to wander in the performance of this 
duty. (2.) The pronunciation, Let 


this be ſlow, ſolemn, grave, diſtinct and 
Let not your words flow faſter 


ſerious.— 


than your thoughts; that the latter may 
have time to be maturely conceived and 


well expreſſed ; by which means, one 


thought will more naturally riſe out of 
another; and be in readineſs to be produced 
whilſt the other is uttering. And when 

the 
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the conceptions are thus before-hand with 
the expreſſions, the mind will be free, 


compoſed and ſerious; and have time to 
feel the weight of it's own thoughts; which 


will be a great help to the true ſpirit of 


prayer. Due and proper pauſes and 


« ſtops will give the hearer time to con- 


a o 0 , ,, . G.. @ 


„ ·. Toes hop . 0 


ceive and reflect on what you ſpeak , and 
more heartily to join with you ; as well as 


give you leave to breathe, and make the 


work more eaſy and pleaſant to yourſelf. 
Befides, when perſons run on heedleſs 
with an inceſſant flow of words, being 


carried as it were in a violent ſtream, 


without reſts or pauſes, they are in 
danger of uttering things raſhly before 
God; giving no time at all to their 
own meditation; but indulging their 
tongue to run ſometimes too faſt for their 
own thoughts, as well as for the af- 


fections of ſuch as are preſent with | 


them. All this ariſes from the hurry of 
the tongue into the muddle of a ſentence, 
before the mind has conceived the full 


and compleat ſenſe of of it (g). 
Avoid 


e) Watts's Guide to Prayer, p. 93. 
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Avoid the extremes of a too low and 
muttering voice, which ſome uſe, and a 
clamorous, ſtrong, noiſy tone, which 
others affect; as if they expected to be 
heard for their loud ſpeaking; or as if the 
devotion of the heart conſiſted in a ſtrength 
of lungs. This is improperly called pow- 
erful praying, and will be very diſguſtful to 
many. (3.) The expreſſion, Here let 
the following rules be obſerved. | 
(1.) Let your language be plain, but 
proper. Avoid all low, vulgar and ob- 
ſolete phraſes, but affect not an elegant or 
rhetorical ſtyle; much leſs an obſcure and 
myſtical one; for how can the mind feel 


the weight of that ſentiment it does not 
underſtand (h) ? 


(2.) Scriptural expreſſions, if happily 


choſen, are very ornamental in prayer.— 
* It would be of excellent uſe to improve 
* us in the gift of prayer, if in our daily 
* reading of the word of God, we did ob- 
* ſerve what expreſſions were ſuited to the 
* ſeveral parts of this duty; adoration, 
confeſſion, petition, or thankſgiving 
* and let them be wrought into our ad- 
* drefles to God that day (i). - And to 
GE TEN be 
%) See Wilkins on Prayer, p. 48. | 
1) Watts's Guide to Prayer, p. 75. 
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| 
be furniſhed with a Copia of ſcriptural ex- 
| preſſions to be uſed in prayer, read Henry's 
| Method of Prayer, biſhop Wilkin's diſcourſe 
on the Gift of Prayer ; or Cloſet devations. 
1 | But here let the two following cautions 
44 be obſerved. 
1 1, Let not your prayer be all in ſcrip- 
| ture-words. Some conceive a prayer of 
| nothing but texts of ſcripture tacked to- 
| gether ; which prevents the mind from 
| taking a proper {cope, and leaves no room 
| for the invention, or the utterance of Pi- 
| ous thoughts. 
i= 2. Avoid the dark, hg Ee W | 
i of ſcripture; which you have reaſon to 
believe the greateſt part of your hearers 
do not comprehend the ſenſe of. * If 
* we indulge the uſe of ſuch dark ſen- 
* tences in our ſpeaking to God, we might 
* as well pray in an unknown tongue, 
* which was ſo much diſapproved of by 
the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xiv. 9. Let not the 


pomp and ſound of any hard Hebrew 
names, or obſcure phraſe in ſcripture, 
allure us to be fond of them in ſocial 
* prayer, even though we ourſelves ſhould 
* know the meaning of them, leſt we con- 
7800 found 
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found the thoughts of our fellow-wor- 


* ſhippers (Y). | 

(3.) If you have not the faculty of 
cloathing your own ideas in proper and 
pertinent words, borrow the phraſes and 
expreſſions of others upon the ſame ſub- 
ject. Make a collection of them from the 
beſt authors, but remember to pick out 
thoſe which come neareſt to your own 
phraſeology, or ſuch as you beſt approve, 
and would with to have in readineſs when 
you are ſpeaking on that particular ſub- 
ject. And when you are furniſhed with a 
ftore of ſuch well-choſen expreſſions, turn 


them into the form of a prayer, and 


commit them to memory; which expe- 
dient will not only facilitate your expref- 
hong but give room for farther invention. 


* books: It would be a much greater ad- 
vantage, if they were as diligent to col- 
ect, under proper references, any ſuch 

particular matter, or expreſſions in 


* prayer, wherewith at any time they find 
F2 , them- 


(4) Watts's Guide to prayer, p. 76. 


Lis uſual for young ; ſtudents to be 
ZN very careful in gathering common-place | 
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* themſelves to be more eſpecially affecl - 
* ed (9. 

(4.) Tis very proper and requiſite that 
your prayer, after ſermon, be formed on 
the ſubject you have been treating of; 
wherein you may go over all the heads of 
your diſcourſe, and touch upon the moſt 
important ſentiments, and repeat the moſt 
ſtriking expreſſions in it. But as the 
mind will be then ſometimes fatigued, and 
the powers exhauſted and unfit to be put on 
the new labour of invention, it may not 
be amiſs to pen down the ſhort concluding 
prayer verbatim, to be repeated memoriter ; 
but without confining yourſelf either to the 
preciſe expreſſions, or method you had 
before conceived, if the mind be able or 
diſpoſed to enlarge. 

(5.) Avoid thoſe phrafes and modes of 
expreſſion which you know to be diſagree- 
able or diſguſtful to your hearers; and 
prefer thoſe that will give the leaſt offence _ 
to any party or denomination of Chri- 


ſtians. 
6. Throw your prayer out of a form as 


much as you can, by varying both me- 
thod 


( Wilkins on Prayer, p. 39. 
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thod and phraſe, and by a freſh ſupply 
of ſentiments and expreſſions ; which will 
be a great help both. to your own devo- 
tion, and theirs who join with: you in this 
part of worſhip. 

(75.) Let your prayers, as well as your 
ſermons, be rather too ſhort than too 
long. 

(8.) Avoid preaching prayers. *©* Some 
* perſons, who affect long prayers, are 
* greatly faulty in this reſpect ; they are 
ſpeaking to the people and teaching them 
* the doctrines of religion, and the mind 
and will of God, rather than ſpeaking to 
God the defires of their own mind, 
They wander away from God to ſpeak 
to men, But this is quite contrary to 
the nature of prayer (Mm). 

(Laſtly) Be not too fond of a nice uni- 
formity of words, nor of perpetual diver- 
ſity of expreſſion in prayer. We ſhould 
* ſeek indeed to be furniſhed with a rich 

variety of holy language, that our 


* 


* 


* Prayers may always have ſomething 


* new and ſomething entertaining in them ; 
and not tie ourſelves to. expreſs one thing 
F 3 © always 


(n Watts's Guide to prayer, p. $6. 
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always in one ſet of words, left this 
make us grow formal and dull, and in- 
different in thoſe petitions. But on the 
other hand, if we are guilty of a perpe- 
tual affectation of new words, which we 
never before uſed, we ſhall ſometimes 
miſs our own beſt and moſt ſpiritual 
meaning, and many times be driven to 
great impropriety of ſpeech ; and at beſt, 
our prayers by this means will look like 
the fruit of our fancy, and invention, 
and the labour of the head, more than 
the breathings of the heart (u). 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with a few 
gneral directions how to attain and im- 
prove this uſeſul gift. 

(1.) Accuſtom yourſelf to a ſerious, de- 
vout and decent diſcharge of this duty 
every day in private; whereby a readi- 
' neſs of conception and expreſſion will be 
| ſooner acquired. 

(2.) Spare no pains to gain ſo excellent 
a talent; for 'tis not to be had (eſpecially 
by ſome) without much application; but 
'tis worth it all: And there are few things 
on W hich the labour of one who is a ſtu- 

dent 
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(n) Idem. p. 89. 
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dent for the ſacred miniſtry can be more 
uſefully employed. ; 

(3.) Often pray for this gift of prayer. 

(4.) Endeavour to get your ſpirit deep- 
ly impreſſed with the great things of reli- 

gion: and let thoſe ſentiments which moſt 
affected you in your moſt ſerious frames, 
be wrought into your prayers. 

(5.) Maintain a manly preſence of mind, 
and uſe all proper means to conquer that 
baſhfulneſs and timidity of ſpirit which 
young perſons are ſubject to, and is a great 

hindrance to a decent diſcharge of this 
duty (9). | | 

 (6.) Take every opportunity you can 
to hear others pray; and imitate them in 

every thing you obſerve to be decent, 
graceful and excellent, | 

(Laftly.) Vary your concluding doxo- 
logies. And that you may herein give no 
offence to any, it may be proper to con- 
fine yourſelf to thoſe of ſcripture, which 
are very various, and ſuch as follow. 

Heb. xiii. 21.— Through Jeſus Chriſt, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

F 4 Rom. 


(e) See Dr. Watts's Guide to Prayer, p. 110—112, 
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Rom. xvi. 28, 27. Now to him that 
rs of power to eflabliſh you according to the 
goſpel of Feſus Chriſt. To God only wiſe, be 
glory through Feſus Chriſt for ever. Amen. 


Rom. ix. 5.—— Through Jeſus Chrift, 
who ig over all, God bleſſed for ever. Amen. 

Gal. i. 4, 6. ho gave himſelf for 
our fins, that he might deliver us from this 
preſent evil world, according to the will of 
God and our Father : To whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen, | | 

Epheſ. iii. 20, 21. Now unto him 
who is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we aſk or think, according to the 
pow. that werketh in us, unto him be glory 
in the church by Chrift Feſus throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen. 

1 Tim. i. 17. Nou unto the king eter- 


nal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, be 


honour and glory * ever and ever. Amen. 

1 Pet. iv. 11. Through Feſus Chriſt 
to whom be praiſe and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen, 

2 Pet. iii. 18,-——T; hrough our Lord and 


Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to whom be glory both 


now and for ever. Amen. 
Jude ver. 24, 25.—Now unto him that is 


able to keep us from falling, and to preſent us 
 Fawitiejs 
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faultleſs before the preſence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wiſe God our Saui- 
our be glory and majeſty, dominion and power, 
beth now and ever. Amen. 

Rev. i. 5, 6. UD him who loved us, 
and waſhed us from our fins in his own blocd, 
and hath made us kings and prieſts to God 
even his Father : To him be glory and domi- 


nion for ever and ever. Amn. 
Rev. v. 13.——Bleſſmg and hour, * 


glory and power be unto him that fitteth up- 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever, 


s 


F 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


| Concerning the adminiſtration of the 
1 | ſacraments, 


I. F Baptiſm, 
A miniſter ought to inſtruct 
his people frequently in the nature of 
baptiſm, that they may not go about ĩt 
merely as a ceremony, as it is too viſible 
the greater part do, but that they may 
conſider it as the dedicating their chil- 
* dren toGod, the offering them to Chriſt, 
and the holding them thereafter as his; 
* directing their chief care about them to 
* the breeding them up in the nurture and 
* admonition of the Lord (p). In the 
| adminiſtration of this ordinance tis beſt to 
keep to the original inſtitution as your rule 
and guide.—The moſt natural method to 
be uſed in the celebration of it, ſeems to be 
this: 


* oh « * 


(1.) Recite 


0) Burnet's Paſtorial Care, p. 185. 
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(.) Recite the expreſs words of the in- 
ſtitution. Matt. xxviii. 28. Then, 

(2.) It would not be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething in vindication of thoſe two po- 
ſitive inſtitutions of chriſtianity, Baptiſm 
and the Lord's Supper; and to thew the 
excellency of the chriſtian diſpenſation 
from its fimplicity, and that it is not en- 
cumbered with thoſe numerous external 
ceremonies, which the Jewith diſpenſation 
Was. 

(3.) Make a ſhort diſcourſe on the or- 
dinance as a ſacrament of the chriſtian 
church ; wherein you may offer ſome uſe- 
ful remarks on the practice of infaot-bap- 
tiſm; then add ſome proper abſervations 
relating to the mode and manner in which 
the ordinance is to be celebrated ; laying 
this down as an undiſputed principle, that 


in the manner of performing divine wor- 


ſhip 'tis always beſt and ſafeſt to keep cloſe 
to the divine rule; fo as neither to go be- 

yond, nor fall ſhort of it: for in the former 
cafe, we know not whether human and ar- 


bitrary additions will be approved of Gd; 


but this we are ſure of, he will never con- 
demn us for not doing what he never com- 
manded; and therefore the fign of tho 

croſs 
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croſs may be ſafely omitted, as no where 
enjoined by God himſelf: and as to the 
latter caſe, (i. e. neglecting any part of 
our rule, or thoſe inſtructions he hath 
given us for the directory of our worthip) 
this muſt certainly be criminal, and dero- 
gatory to the honour of the divine inftitu- 
tor. But where the circumſtance or mode 
of any religious action is left undetermined 
in the form and words of the inftitution, - 
that which is moſt decent and convenient 
is to be preferred. Hence ſprinkling or 
waſhing the face of the baptized perſon 
gently with the hand, is to be preferred to 
plunging the body all over in water ; be- 
cauſe the former 1s more ſafe and decent, 
and the latter no where commanded as the 
ſtanding univerſal mode of baptizing. 

(4.) Pe more particular in explaining 
the nature, end, and defign of this ordi- 
nance, and in opening the typical part of 
it. Here you may bring in the doctrine 
of ſanctification, and the purifying influ- 
ences of the holy Spirit figured by the 
water in baptiſm, and the relation this 
chriſtian inſtitution has to the baptizing of 
proſelytes, and to the Jewiſh ordinance of 


circumciſion. 
( 15 You 
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(.) You may then briefly open the 
nature of the preſent duty of the parents ; 
in giving up their child to God, and what 
is implied therein, viz. their defire that it 

| ſhould be received into the church of 
Chriſt, and brought up in the Chriſtian 
faith, And be very particular in your 
addreſs to the parents of the infant which 
is to be baptized; preſſing upon them the 
importance of their charge, and the care 
they are to take in the education of their 
child; efpecially in reference to its ſpiritual 
and eternal concerns. But this may be 
either before, or after the ceremonial part 
of the ordinance 1s performed. 

(6.) Proceed then to aſk a bleſſing up- 
on the ordinance; and pray for the infant 

in particular. 

(J.) Then take the infant, and waſhing 
it gently with water, baptize it in the 
name of the Father and of. the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoft. 

Then, laſtly, (if the exhortation to the 
parents do not come in here, but was ad- 
dreſſed to them before) conclude with the 


thankſgiving prayer and the benediction. 


II. Of 
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II. of the Ge of the Lord's 


2 


Of the method of performing i it. 
2. Of taking in communicants. 


1. Of the method of performing it. 
The moſt regular method ſeems to be 
this. —{(r.) Make a ſhort preparatory 
diſcourſe, tending to open the nature and 


defign of this ſacrament, and the neceſ- 


fity and importance of its intention ; or to 
excite ſome devout affections in the minds 


of the communicants, eſpecially relating 


to the love of Chriſt, the defign of his 
death and ſufferings, and the neceſſity of 


a frequent commemoration thereof in this 


ſacred inftitution. But let the addreſs be 
very ſerious, and very folemn.——Then 
(2.) read diſtinctly the words of the inſti- 
tution.— Then (3.) ſolemnly pray for the 


divine bleſſing and preſence ; give thanks 


to God for the inſtitution of the viſible 
ſymbols to affect your mind, and afliſt 
your faith; and earneſtly pray that the 

reat end of this ſacred ſolemnity may be 
viſibly anſwered in every one of the com- 
municants, and be manifeſted in their grow- 
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ing love to the Redeemer, and more ſteady 
attachment to his guſpel, as their only 


rule of faith and life Then (4.) break 


the ſacramental bread, and diftribute it 
either perſonally, or by the hands of the 
deacons. Jo aſſiſt the devotion of the 
communicants, tis the cuſtom of ſome mi- 

niſters to pronounce now and then ſome 
ſerious and weighty ſentences relative to 
the love and ſufferings of Chriſt, or the be- 


nefits of his death. But this is diſuſed by 


others under an apprehenſion that inſtead 
of quickening the devotion of our fellow- 
worſhippers, it may interrupt it, by di- 


verting the courſe of their own medita- 


tions——{(5.) After the diſtribution of 
the bread, make a ſhort prayer to beg the 
continuance of the divine preſence and 
bleſſing, and that God would graciouſly 
forgive the infirmities of our worſhip; 
and give thanks for the element you are 
about to partake of, and pray that it may 
anſwer the deſign intended by it; which is 
all that proteſtants mean by the conſecra- 
tion of the elements. But 'tis the 
cuſtom with ſome to pray for a bleſſing 
on both the elements, in one fingle pray- 


er. 6.) Then follows the diſtribution 
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of the cup in the manner before-mention- 
ed. In fome churches tis the cuſtom 
for the miniſter to partake of the elements 
laſt: And in others firſt; pronouncing 
with an audible voice theſe, or ſome ſuch 
words, In obedience to Chriſt's com- 
mand, and in remembrance of him, I 
* take and eat this bread, as the memo- 
7 rial of his body which was broken for 
* fin.” And ſo in partaking of the cup, 
I take and drink this cup, &c.'——At- 
ter the diftribution of the elements, the 
miniſter ſometimes makes a ſhort exhorta- 
tion to the people, relating to the nature of 
their ſacramental obligations, and exhort- 
ing them to be faithful thereunto,—Aft- 
ter which a collection is made for the poor 
by the deacon from pew to pew, or at the 
door when the congregation breaks up.— 
(J.) Then follows a ſuitable hymn or 
plalm._—(Laftly.) Conclude with a ſhort 
_ thankſgiving prayer. In order to fur- 
niſh your mind with ſuitable matter for 
your ſacramental exhortations and prayers, 
it is requiſite to read ſome proper devo- 
tional treatiſe on this ordinance, before you 
Enter on the celebration of it, 


PS 2. The 
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2. The method of admitting communi- 
cants to the Lord's table. — This is differ- 
ent in different churches. For direction 
in this affair theſe general rules may be of 
ſervice. 

(1.) As every particular church i is a ſe- 
lect religious ſociety, every member of it 


has a right to be ſatisfied of the character 
and qualification of every new member 
that is admitted into it. This 1s plain 
from the very nature and defign of ſuch a 
ſociety, and neceſſary to preſerve the pu- 
rity and diſcipline of the church. 

(2.) That the qualifications required in 
the candidates, ſhould be no other than 
what we have plain warrant from ſcrip- 
ture to demand, and ſuch as are neceſſary to 
preſerve purity and diſcipline : For here- 
in (as well as in other parts of Chriſtian 
diſcipline and church-government) we are 
ſtrictly to adhere to ſcripture as our rule, 
ſo far as it affords us any direction in this 
matter. And therefore to require that the 
ſpiritual experiences of the candidate be 
publickly declared by himſelf, or read by 
another, in the preſence of the church, be- 
fore he is ſuffered to communicate with 

them, 
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them, (which is the practice i in ſome pro- 
teſtant-difſenting congregations) is not only 
unneceſſary, but unwarrantable, and often 
attended with N bad effects; 'tis unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe tis found not to anſwer 
the end principally deſigned, the greater 
purity of the church; 'tis unwarrantable, 
becauſe we have no ſhadow of a prece pt 
or precedent for it in ſcripture, or primitive 
antiquity ; and the bad conſequences of it, 
are (.) It bars the way to this ordinance, 
diſcourages meek, humble and modeſt 
perſons from propoſing themſelves to the 
communion, whilſt it is eafily acceſſible to 
men of bold, forward and confident tem- 
pers. (2.) Tis a temptation to the candi- 
dates to declare more than they have really 
experienced, left the church ſhould reject 
them; or to deſcribe the animal paſſions 
as divine influences, and the workings of 
the imagination as the operations of the 
Spirit, which young and unexperienced 
chriſtians are too apt to do.  (3.) It ſup- 
poſes and countenances ſome very miſ- 
taken principles, viz. that none have a 
right to this ordinance but thoſe whoſe 
hearts are really converted ; nor even they, 
till they are ſenfible of this, and are able 
0 
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to make others ſenſible of it, by deſcribing 


the time, means, manner and effects of that 
converfion. (4.) It attributes a power to 
the church which they have no right to, 
viz. of judging the hearts of others; and 
that by a very precarious rule, viz. from 
what they ſay of themſelves. For if they 
judge by the general character, life and 

converſation of the candidate (which is a 
much better rule) there is no neceſſity for 


a publick declaration of his experience. 


It likewiſe implies a power 1n the church 
of excluding from this ordinance all that 
cannot produce ſuch evidence of their 
real converſion as will ſatisfy every mem- 
ber of the church. Upon what founda- 
tion ſo extraordinary a claim is built 'tis 
hard to ſay. (Laſtly.) This practice tends 


to make the members thus admitted, too 


careleſs and confident "after their admiſ- 
| fionz for when they have the teſtimony 


of the whole church concurring with their 
on ſtrong imagination that they are true 


converted chriſtians, and look upon the 
fins they commit after this only as the 
weakneſſes of God's children, they are in 
great danger of being betrayed into a falſe 
and fatal peace, Therefore, 
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(3-) A creditable profeſſion, and un- 
blemiſhed character and converſation may 
be deemed as a neceflary and ſufficient 
qualification for the holy communion. 
This is neceſſary, in order to keep up the 
diſcipline, and preſerve the purity of the 
church; and it is ſufficient, becauſe we do 
not find that our ſacred rule requires any 
thing farther. And 

(4.) As ſoon as the members of the 
church are ſatisfied of this general quali- 
fication of the candidate, they have no 
right to refuſe their aſſent to his admiſ- 
ſion. 

(5.) Provided they have this ſatisfac- 
tion, 'tis not material by what means they 
receive it. Sometimes the elders of the 
church are deputed to confer privately 
with the candidate, and.enquire into his 
knowledge of the deſign and nature of 
this ordinance; and whether his views and 
ends in deſiring to join in it be ſincere and 
right. Sometimes this is left entirely to 
the miniſter, whoſe buſineſs it more pro- 
perly is; who, if he be ſatisfied in thoſe 
points, acquaints the church of it at the 
next enſuing ſacrament: and thereupon 
On, that if any of the members pre- 

ſent | 
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ſent do not ſignify to him (before the next 
ſacrament) any objections againſt the can- 
didate's admiſſion, he will then (by their 
conſent) be admitted to the ordinance, as a 
member of that church. In other 
churches, members are admitted by the 
miniſter only, without any notice given 
to the church till the very time of their 
admiſſion; nor even then are they ap- 
prized of it any other way, than by a few 
petitions in the miniſter's prayer particu- 
larly, in behalf of the new-admitted mem- 
ber. 

(Laſtly.) The church has an undoubted 
right to expel irregular and unworthy 
members: This is generally done at firſt 
by ſuſpenſion; when the miniſter inti- 
mates his defire, and that of the church, to 
the delinquent member, that he would re- 
frain from coming to the ſacrament till he 
hears farther from him; which is gene- 
rally ſufficient, without the ſolemnity of a 
formal and publick expulſion, 
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C HAP. VII. 
Of viſiting the fick. 


HIS is a very arduous and delicate 
office, and eſpecially in ſome cir- 
cumſtances; and a different method of ad- 
dreſs and conduct is requiſite according to 
the different characters of the perſons you 
viſit. 
It will therefore be proper, 
I. To lay down ſome general rules to 
be obſerved, in order to a right execution 


of this part of your duty. 
II. To ſpecity ſome particular caſes. 


I. To lay down ſome general rules to 
be obſerved, in order to a right execution 
of this part of your duty. 

(1.) A previous preparation for it is very 
proper; by conſidering what kind of ad- 
dreſs will be moſt neceſſary and ſuitable 
to the perſon you viſit, "Tis ſomething 
ſtrange (as a late judicious divine well ob- 
ſerves) that miniſters who take ſo much 
pains to prepare for the work of the pul- 

pit, ſhould generally take ſo little, to pre- 
pare 
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pare for this, which is one of the moſt dif- 
ficult, and moſt important offices in the 
miniſtry (g.) 

(2.) It would be adviſeable to have in 
readineſs a good ſtore of ſcripture-ex- 
preſſions, adapted to the ſupport and w 
comfort of the afflicted; which may be i 
eaſily collected from the common-place- | 
book to the bible; and, out of theſe, chuſe x 
ſuch as are moſt applicable to the caſe of 
your friend. 2 ; 

(3.) Adapt yourſelf to his taſte and un- 
derſtanding, as well as to the circum- 4 
ſtances of his caſe; by making ſuch ob- 1 
ſervations, and uſing ſuch expreſſions as 1 
you know are moſt familiar and agreeable 


j 

to him: But take care to explain the 4 
phraſes you make uſe of, if you have rea- 1} al 
ſon to think he does not underſtand them. | f | 
(. 44.) Let your deportment and addreſs be Bi 
very free, friendly, cloſe, tender and com- | Ih 
paſſionate. 5 l | 
| 5. Place Ny | 
% Cette fonction eſt auſſi une de celles, dont on 4 | 

5 aquite le plus mal. La pluſpart des miniſtres n'y 1 
aportent aucune preparation, Cependant, elle n'eſt 2 4 
pas moins difficile qu'importante. On ſe prepare { 
pour les ſermons, mais non pas pour voir les ma- * 
lades. : „ 3 | 1 | 


Oſtervald du governement de I'Egliſe, p. 307. it 
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5+ Place yourſelf in the condition of the 
| Perſon before you; and conſider in what 
manner you would with a miniſter or 
friend to hehave to you in thoſe circum- 
ſtances. 85 
6. Whilſt you are tender, be ſure to be 
faithful; and have reſpect to the approba- 
tion of your conſtience afterwards, Re- 
member that you are a miniſter of the 
goſpel, and muſt not ſacrifice the cauſe of 
truth and godlineſs to a falſe ſhame or ten- 
derneſs. 
Laſtly. Let your prayer for the fick 
perſon be ſhort, but very ſerious and ſo- 
lemn, and adapted as much as may be to 
the ſtate of his ſoul, and the danger of his 
diſeaſe. In all which offices there is great | 
need of much piety, fidelity and wiſ- 
dom (r). 


| 
II. Let us now conſider how a mini- 
fter ought to behave in his viſitation | 
of the ſick, under ſome particular circum- 
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ſtances. And h 

f (I.) If f 

| 

(r) Pour montrer que la piete eſt neceſſaire, vous | 
n'avez que remarquer, qu'on fait trois fonctions au- 

pres de malades. Il faut ſonder la conſcience, leur 


donner les conſeils, qui ſont neceſſaires, et prier pour 
eux. Idem, p. 290. | 
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1. If you have reaſon to believe that the 
afflicted perſon you viſit is a real good 
Chriſtian, your work will not be very dif- 
ficult; it may be pleaſant and uſeful ; and 
you may poſſibly receive more advan- 
tage from him, than he does from you. 
For a chriſtian's graces are at ſuch a time 
commonly moſt lively, and the tongue 
very faithful to the ſentiments of the 
heart; fo that you will preſently ſee what 
it 1s that lies moſt upon his mind. And 
as your preſent buſineſs will be to admi- 
niſter cenſolation and ſolve his doubts, 

Your topicks of conſolation may be 
taken (i.) From his paſt experience. Di- 
rect him to look back to the goodnels of 
God to him, and the ſeaſible experience 
he has had of the divine love and pre- 
ſence. Bid him think of what God has 
done for his ſoul, and thence draw Da- 
vid's conclufion, © Becauſe the Lord has 
been my help, &c.“ (2.) Refer his 
thoughts to the paternal character. And 
bid him think of the compaſſions of a 
Father to a weak and helpleſs child. — 
(3.) Open the inexhauſtible ſtores of the 
divine mercy in the goſpel. (4.) In- 
fiſt on the mighty efficacy of the Redeem- 

hs 


er's 
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er's blood. (8.) The genuine marks 


of a true faith and ſincere repentance. 
(Laſtly.) Endeavour to affect his mind 
with a lively apprehenſion of the heavenly 


glory, to which he will very ſhortly be 


received. 

And as to his doubts, tell him, (1.) That 
he is not a proper judge in his own caſe, 
under the preſent weakneſs of his powers; 
that the lowneſs of his animal ſpirits 
cauſes him to look too much upon the 
dark fide, and to ſee every thing through 
a wrong medium ; that he has no reaſon 
to ſuſpect his caſe to be worſe now than it 
was when he had better hopes concerning 


it, —(2.) That the beſt of men have had 


their doubts ; that if it be the fign of a 


weak faith, tis however the ſign of ſome 


true faith. (3.) That 'tis much fafer 
to be doubtful than over-confident. 


(4.) That however variable be our frame, 
God's regards for his own children are un- 


changeable. (5.) Bid him examine his 


doubts to the bottom, and trace them up 
to the true ſource ; and perhaps they may 
appear to ariſe from the agency of Satan, 

who delights to diſturb the tranquility of 
thoſe he cannot deſtroy.——(6.) Aſk him, 


if 
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.if he has any hopes? and whether he 
would part with the little hope he has, for 
the greateſt treaſures on earth? Bid him 
examine the foundation of thoſe © hopes, 
as well as that of his fears; for he carſ# 
never judge aright 'till he look on both 
ſides: And oftentimes a chriſtian's weak 
hope has a better foundation than his 
ſtrongeſt fears. But, 

2. Is the character of the fick perſon 
you viſit doubtful ? your bufineſs is more 
difficult, and your addreſs muſt be more 
Cautious. 

If there be no apparent 1 of death, 
(I.) Endeavour to give him juſt notions 
of a particular providence; that though 
men do not ſo often attend to it as they 
ought, yet moſt certain it is, both from 
ſcripture and reaſon, that whatever befals 
every individual man on earth is under 
the immediate direction of providence:; 
And as to this affliction: in particular, per- 
{wade him to regard and conſider it as the 
hand of God. Then (2.) diſcourſe on 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in ſend- 
ing theſe occaſional rebukes of his provi- 
dence; which, whatever we think, are ſent 
for the beſt ends. Afllitions are the phy- 
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ſick of the ſoul, deſigned to purify and 


purge it. (3.) Under this view of 
things preſs upon him the exerciſe of pa- 
tience, ſubmiſſion and a total reſignation 


S the divine will; and direct him to look 


upon the prefent diſpenſation (though 
grievous) as ſent in mercy to him, and as 
what may hereafter produce the moſt ex- 
cellent effects. (4.) Tell him, that in 
the beſt of men there are fins and follies 
ſufficient to juſtify the ſevereſt diſpenſations 
of God's providence; that many good 
chriſtians have ſuffered worſe ; and what 
reaſon he has to be thankful that his caſe 
15 not more calamitous. (5.) Remind 
him of the many mercies mixed with the 


preſent affliction. 6.) If it ſhould 
pleaſe God to reſtore him, exhort him faith- 


fully to concur with the deſign of this vifi- 
tation, by his conſtant endeavour to amend 
what his conſcience now ſmites him for. 
But if there be apparent ſymptoms' of 
approaching death, exliort him (1.) feri- 
ouſly to review his paſt life, to call to 
mind the moſt remarkable tranſgreſſions 
of it, for which he ſhould now greatly 
humble his ſoul before God, and ſincerely 


renew his repentance, ——And that his 
repentance 
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repentance may be fincere and unfeigned, 
(2.) Endeavour to make him ſenſible of 
the evil and guilt of fin, from it's con- 
trariety to the holy nature of God, and the 


inevitable ruin it expofes the ſoul unto.— 


(3.) When he is thus humble and peni- 
tent, revive him with the conſolations of 
the goſpel; the amazing compaſſion and 
goodneſs of God to a world of ſinners, 
in ſending his Son to redeem them by his 
death; and the merits of the Redecmer': 
ſufferings, whoſe blood cleanſes from all 


fn.——Then (4.) Open to him in a plain 


z 


and eaſy manner the goſpel- method of ſal- 
vation by Jeſus Chriſt, and the only terms 
of pardon there propoſed, vis. Repentance, 


faith, and a holy life : And tell him parti- 


cularly, that ſaving faith in Chriſt does not 


confiſt in a confident perſuaſion that he 


died for him 1n particular, but in the live- 
ly exerciſe of love to him, a defire to ſerve 


and pleaſe him, and a humble dependance 
on his merits for juſtification and pardon. 


(5.) In a deep ſelf-abhorrence for his 
fins, and in ſuch a lively faith in Chrift, 
adviſe him to call upon the Father of 
mercies for pardon through Jeſus Chriſt his 
Son, (6.) Remind him to ſettle his af- 


| fairs 


”w my | 
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fairs in this World, as well as he can; and 
then think—no more of it, for ever 
And (Laſtly) Leave with him ſome ſuita- 


ble text of Scripture which you apprehend 


moſt applicable to the ſtate of his ſoul. 
But, 


3. If the fick man you viſit has been 
notoxtouſly wicked, and appears ignorant, 


inſenfible and hardened, your buſineſs then 


is the moſt difficult of all. 
To make any right impreſſion on ſuch a 
one, you muſt (1.) Pray to God before- 
hand that you may be enabled to ſay ſome - 
thing that is ſuitable to his caſe, which may 
be a means of awakening him to a proper 


ſenſe of his danger—And then (2.) When 
you come into his room, appear deeply af- 
fected with his caſe. Let him ſee that you 
are more concerned for him, than he is for 
himſelf; that you are more ſenſible of his 
danger than he is of his own—Then (g.) 
In order to bring him to a proper ſenſe of 


his ſtate and danger, put ſome cloſe queſ- 
tions to him relating to the holy and righ- 
teous nature of God; his infinite hatred of 


fin; the abſolute impoſſibility of being 


happy hereaſter but in his favour; the cer- 


tainty of a future judgment, when Ged, will 


render 
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render to every one according to his works ; 
and the unſpeakable importance of the 
ſoul's being ſafe for eternity. Then (4.) 


Beg of him not to deceive himſelf with vain 


hopes; but be willing to ſee the truth of his. 


caſe, as. it is repreſented to him in the 
unnerring word of God, however dange- 
rous or dreadful it may appear to him; for 
whilſt he ſhuts his eyes againſt the dan- 
ger, there's no poſſibility of eſcaping it (s.) 
——(5.) If his diſtemper is like to be fa- 
tal, let him know it; and that all that can 
be done to eſcape everlaſting miſery, muſt 
immediately be done; that there is as yet 
ſome hope (though it be but ſmall) that 
this-poſſibly may be done; that on this 
moment depends his future condition for 


ever: And beg him not to loſe this laſt 


and only caſt he has for eternity. 


(6.) If his conſcience þy this means be a- 


| wakened, and you obſerve ſome genuine 
relentings of heart, take that occaſion to 


aſſiſt its workings, to enforce its reproofs 


and urge its convictions, till you ſee ſome- 
thing like a true penitential remorſe.— 
Then (7.) Eaxneftly pray with him, and 

for 


| (-) See Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 195. 
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for him; that God would continue to give 
him a juſt ſenſe of his fin and danger, and 
that his grace and ſpirit may carry on thoſe 
convictions 'till they iſſue in a real change 
of heart, —Then (8.) Take your leave 
of him in a tender and affectionate manner, 
not without giving him ſome hope that if 
the fame ſenſible and penitent frame con- 
tinue, there may be mercy in reſerve for 
him: But beg of him whilſt he has the uſe 
of his reaſon not to omit any opportunity. of 
crying mightily to God for mercy through 
the merits of Jeſus Chriſt his ſon.—— (9.) 
In your next viſit (which ſhould be ſoon 
_ after this) if you find him penitent, exhort 
him to glorify God by making an ample 
confeſſion of his ſins in private, with all 
their hainous aggravations, and not to be 
afraid to ſee the worſt of himſelf; and if 
he has in any matter injured or de- 
frauded others, you muſt infiſt upon it, 
as a mark of true repentance, that he 
immediately make reſtitution or ſatisfac- 
tion, if it be in his power.,—(Laſftly.) If 
his penitential ſorrow, ſtill continue, and 
you have reaſon to believe him fincere, 

you 
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you may begin to adminiſter the conſola- 
tions of the goſpel, and addreſs him as you 
have been directed in the caſe of the per- 


ſon before · mentioned under the like cir- 
cumſtances (t). 


(e) See Spinks's Sick-man viſited. 
Otterwald de la Viſite des Malades. 
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». 


Concerning the miniſter's conduct to- 
wards his people. 


ERE it will be proper, 1. to lay 
down ſome general rules to be ob- 
ſerved at all times. And, 2. ſome par- 
ticular rules applicable to extraordinary 
occaſions, | 
1. To lay down fome general rules to 
be obſerved at all times. 
Previous to theſe I would defire you to 
obſerve theſe two things: (1.) Arm your- 
ſelf with reſolution, and prepare to meet 
with difficulties and contempt. The na- 
ture of your office implies the firſt, and all 
the dignity of it will not ſecure you from 
the laſt. But if you behave prudently and 
faithfully in it, you will meet with con- 
tempt from none but thoſe who deſerve it, 
and whoſe eſteem would be no honour, 
(2.) Study the true nature of chriſtian hu- 
mility: And let your mind be cloathed 
with it as it's greateſt ornament. But di- 
ſtinguiſh between that daſtardly meanneſs 
| and 
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and puſillanimity which makes you aſha- 
med to look in the face, and ſpeak in the 


_ preſence of your ſuperiors, (and may tempt 
you to an abject compliance with all their 


humours,) and that humility which ariſes 
from a reverence of God, a conſciouſneſs. 
of your own defects, the difficulty of your 
work, and the knowledge of your cha- 
racter (u.) This will teach you to bear 
contempt with dignity, and applauſe with 
decency; the latter perhaps you will find 
not leſs difficult than the former. Let the 
knowledge of yourſelf be your guard againſt 
that vanity of mind which will be apt to 
ſteal into it when you hear the approba- 
tions or commendations of men. (x.) 
Thus armed with refolution and humility, 
let your principal care be, 


(1.) To 


(4) Laudata eſt in ſacris literis humilitas, damnata 
fuperbia; ſed eſt humilitatis genus, quo nihil eſt de- 


teſtabilius; eſt et ſuper biz genus, quo nihil lauda- 


bilius. Eraſm. Eccleſ. p. 191. 
( ) Non ſolum adverſus ſiniſtra populi judicia, ad- 
verſus malitiam etiam piè dicta calumniantium, ad- 
verſus ſimultates illorum quibus ob vitam corruptam 


inviſa eſt veritas, ſed etiam adverſus acclamationes, 


& applauſus hominum laudantium, debet habere ſoli- 
dum & immobilem ſpiritum. Id. p. 20. 
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(i.) To be faithful to God and con- 
ſcience ; and take care that nothing betray 
you into ſuch a behaviour upon any occa- 
tion, for which your own mind will re- 
proach you in ſecret. And a ſteady re- 
gard to this rule will lead vou to decline 
the moſt uſual and dangerous tempta- 
tions. E 
(2,) Let your conduct to all be inoffen- 
five, beneficent and obliging. Make it 
your practice, and it will be your pleaſure, 
to do» ſome kind office to every one to 
whom you have a power and opportunity 
of doing it with prudence. And let the 
Emperor Titus's rale of conduct be yours, 
Not to let one day pafs, if poſlible, without 
doing ſome good to one perſon or other. 
(3.) Viſit your people in a kind and 
friendly manner, as often as it ſuits with 
your convenience and theirs, I his is the 
buſineſs of the afternoon : for the whole 
morning, and as much time as you can re- 
deem at night, ſhould be devoted to ſtudy. 
Where your vifits are moſt pleaſant and 
profitable, and moſt expected and deſired, 
pay them moſt frequently. But where there 
is any proſpect of doing good to any in 
your flock, there you thould ſometimes 
BOY 
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pay your viſits, tho' it be to the pooreſt 
perfons, and eſpecially when they are in 


trouble. And in all your viſits take ſome 


opportunity of making moral remarks, or 
dropping ſome uſeful inſtructions, or leav- 
ing ſome good rule, or religious obſerva - 
tion for their benefit. But this muſt be 
done not with a magiſterial authority, or 
miniſterial air, but with all the freedom 


and eaſe imaginable, en-paſſan!, and when | 


it riſes naturally out of the ſubject of the 
converſation. 

(4.) Throw off all affectation, parade, 
ſtiffneſs, moroſe conceit, reſerve, and ſelf- 
ſufficiency. Let your ambition be to be 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing but real goodneſs, 


wiſdom and benevolence. And be cour- 


teous, free, condeſcending, affable, open, 
unreſerv'd and friendly to all. But amidſt 
all your freedoms, forget not the dignity 
and decorum of your character. (y) 


(5.) Circumſpectly avoid every thing 


that may give them unneceſſary offence, 
| whether 


(y) Eſt autem non vulgaris prudentiæ, fic eſſe man- 
ſuetum erga omnes, ut tamen officii authoritatatem 
tuearis; ſic eſſe familiarem, modeſtum & comem er- 
ga ſubditos, ut familiaritas & lenitas non pariat con- 
temptum. Eraſm. Eccleſ. p. 166. 
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ther by word or conduct, tho' it be in 
matters of indifference. You may poſſibly 
in point of fidelity be obliged to give 
them offence in ſome important things; 


in all others therefore you ſhould endea- 


vour to conciliate their eſteem and reſpect. 
It ſhews much weakneſs and little pru-- 
dence and candour to be obſtinate and te- 
nacious of little things, whether modes, 
cuſtoms, or phraſes which are offenſive to 


others. Tis not walking charitably, nor 


following the things that make for peace; 
and is a violation of the apoſtle's rule of 
becoming all things to all men (v). But 
lee that your charitable conformity do not 
tranſgreſs the laws of ſincerity. . 

(6.) Above all, let your character be a 


fair copy of the virtues you preach; and 
let the documents of the pulpit be exem- 


plified in the conduct of your life. A mi- 
nifter ſhould abſtain from the appearance 
of evil; not only from things criminal, but 
from thoſe which may be interpreted to 
his diſhonour, and reported to his diſad- 


vantage 


(z) Qui dum omnibus ſeſe accommodat, tam va- 
rius eſt, ut interdum videatur ſibi contrarius, cum ſibi 
maxime conſtet undique. Eraſm. Eccleſ. p. 35. 
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vantage (a). Vide etiam ſupra, ch. 2. ad 


finem, 

__(Laflly.) Be much in prayer for wiſ- 
dom, ftrength, prudence and capacity equal 
to your work and difficulties. This you 
will find as neceſſary as your. moſt impor- 
tant ſtudies. But take care that your pri- 
vate tranſactions with God, be very ſerious, 
ſolemn and fincere ; and let your endea- 
vours go along with your prayers. (b.) 


2. To lay down ſome particular rules 
applicable upon extraordinary occaſions ; 
or proper to regulate your conduct towards 
perſons of different characters. 


. (1) What 
(a) Eccleſiaſtiæ perpendendum eſt, quædam ejus eſſe 
generis, ut quanquam abfint a crimine, tamen quo- 
niam præ ſe ferunt malam ſpeciem, non abſint a cri- 
minis ſuſpicione. Ab his quoque circumſpeQte ca- 
vendum eſt eccleſiaſtæ quæ per ſe non crimina 
ſunt, tamen maligno vulgo ad obtretandum quam ad 
obtemperandum procliviori præbent male ſuſpicandi 
maleque en materiam. 


1d. p- 27. | 

(4) Ab eo petendum eſt gui ſolus largitur vera bona, [ 
petendum autem non oſcitantèr, ſed aſſiduis ſimul 
& ardentibus precibus, nec modo votis poſtulandum 
eſt, ut detur, ſed bonis etiam operibus ambiendum, 
ut quod datum eſt ſervetur, et indies augeſcat. Id. p. 22. 
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C.) What is a right conduct towards 
| thoſe from whom you have received abuſe, 
contempt, or juſt cauſe of offence ? 
(1.) Your firſt care muſt be to guard 
your paſſions. Keep your temper, and ba- 
niſn all vindictive reſentments. If poſlible, 
never think of it; but be ſure not to har- 
bour the thoughts of it, which will but 
chaff and corrode the mind to no purpoſe. 
Be ſatisfied with a conſciouſneſs of your in- 
nocence, and conſider the injurious perſon 
as an object of your pity rather than indig- 
nation. (2.) As you muſt endeavour to 
forget the offence; you muſt not only ceaſe 
to think, but forbear to talk of it, unleſs it 
be with an intimate friend to aſk his ad- 
vice. (3.) You may lawfully decline the 
company of the perſon who has thus in- 
ured you, and break off a familiar com- 
merce with him, as you cannot look upon 
him as your friend. But take every oppor- 
tunity of doing him good that lies in your 
power. (4.) Embrace the firſt opportu- 
nity and overture of re-eſtabliſhing a good 
underſtanding and renewing your former 
amity. And (laſtly) in all caſes of this na- 
ture, let it be remembered that the miſcon- 
duct of others towards you, will not juſtify 
your 
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yours towards them, that you are ſtill un- 
der the ſame obligations to walk by the 
rules of that wiſdom which is from abore, 
which is firft pure, then peaceable, &c. 
( 2.) What is a right conduct towards 
narrow, bigotted, cenſorious chriſtians, who 
are fond of their orthodoxy, and zealouſly 
attached to party notions ? 

(1) Theſe perſons muſt by no means 
be diſputed with or oppoſed, becauſe 


whilſt” they have much more zeal than 


knowledge, they are very. apt to be warm 
and angry at any argument that is levelled 
againſt their favourite ſentiments; and 
much more if they cannot anſwer it. And 
whilſt bigotry blinds their minds, they are 
not capable of ſeeing the force of an ar- 
gument; much leſs of being convinced by 
it: they ſhould therefore be treated like 
froward children, or perſons in a paſ- 
fion——(2.) Take every opportunity of 
ſecretly undermining their falſe notions, 
(eſpecially if they be dangerous) by hinting 
at their bad conſequences ; or by ſetting the 
oppoſite doctrine of truth in a ſtrong light 
from Scripture. But dwell not long upon 
It, left they apprehend themſelves parti- 
cularly aimed at, which they will not fail 

to 
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to reſent (3) Treat them with the ut- 
moſt marks of freedom, tenderneſs and 
friendſhip, to convince them that your ſen- 
timents of doctrine (tho' oppoſite to theirs) 
create in. you no diſaffection to them; how- 
ever theirs may render them diaffected to 
you.—(4.) Endeavour to make them ſen- 
ſible of the much greater importance of 
thoſe things in which you agree with them; 
and preſs them powerfully on their con- 
ſciences: and when they once come to feel 
the weight and force of theſe, they will 
gradually abate of their zeal for leſſer 
things. And this is the only (at leaſt the 
beſt and ſafeſt) way to convince them, that 
theſe things on which they have miſplaced 
their zeal are to be reckoned- amongſt the 
. mmutie of divinity ; for nothing is more 
natural and common, than for the mind to 
raiſe the importance of a ſubject, in pro- 
portion to the zeal it expreſſes for it. Other- 
wiſe it would lye under the conſtant ſelf- 
- reproach of being governed by a blind ir- 
regular zeal. And as their zeal for any 
particular doctrine has fixed the impor- 
-tance of it, before their underſtanding 
has preciſely weighed it, to go about to 
argue againſt that importance would be to 
argue 
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argue againſt their zeal, i. e. their paſſions; 
which is a very unequal encounter, and al- 
together vain (5.) Take occaſion often 
to expoſe the effects of bigotry in other 
inſtances to their view, whereby they may 
poſſibly become ſenſible of their own. But 
let the inſtances be ſo diſtant, (or if near ſo 
artfully inſinuated) that they may not be 
ſenſible of your defign——(6.). Come as 
near to their ſentiments as you poſſibly can, 
(when your ſubject leads you that way) 
and ſhew them the plain reaſon why you 
cannot come nearer—— (Laſtly) Refer all 
to plain Scripture, and reſolve to adhere to 
that, both for the confirmation of doctrine, 
and the confutation of error; and by re- 
moving their miſtaken ſenſe of Scripture, 
open to them the firſt ſource of the errors 
they have 4mbibed.  _ 

(3.) What is a right condutt towards 

- thoſe that are inclined to infidelity ? Iv 

(I.) As theſe are but bigots of another 

rank, they muſt be treated with the ſame 
tenderneſs, caution -and prudence. The 
latitudinarian and narrow bigot will be 
equally enflamed by a violent oppoſition , 
for they-both lay an equal claim to ſuperior 
wiſdom, and eagerly demand (what if you 
would 
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would keep them in humour you muſt not 
be backward to pay) ſome compliment to 
their own underſtanding But (2.) as 
theſe are the great champions of Reaſon, 
and will admit of no other weapon in the 
hand of their antagoniſt, be ſure to be ex- 
pert at that, and inſiſt upon it that your ad- 
verſary uſes no other; i. e. that he do not 


put you off with ſophiſtry, paralogiſm, il- 


luſion, equivocation, ridicule, buffoonery, 
clamour, confidence, paſſion, or grimace, 
inſtead of ſolid argument and plain reaſon. 
Keep him to his point. Admit nothing 
but what you underſtand ; and nothing hut 
what he underſtands himſelf: And take 
care he do not entangle you in a wood of 
words, or blind -your eyes with duſt, or 
prevent your ſeeing. diſtinctly the point in 
hand by holding a cloud before it; or lead 


you from it by diverting to another ſub- 


ject, when he is pinched and piqued by an 

argument he cannot anſwer,- 
your adverſary be a perſon of ſenſe, learn- 
ing and ingenuity, the moſt effectual me- 
thod to draw him to your opinion, is by a 
ſtrong appeal to thoſe good qualities, where- 
by he will convince himſelf. — —(4.) If 
his ſelf-conceit be ona, and his 1g- 


norance 


(3.0 If 
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norance ridiculous, it may not be amiſs 
ſometimes to mortify the former by ex- 
poſing the latter —(5.) Inſiſt upon it, 
that if his regard and eſteem for natural 
religion be ſincere, that will engage him to 
think favourably of the chriſtian inſtitution, 


which has refined and exalted morality to 


it's utmoſt perfection; that there 1s no 
honeſt deiſt (whatever he believes) but 
would heartily wiſh chriſtianity to be true. 
—(Laſtly.) If you obſerve him capable 
of ſerious impreſſions, urge him to confider 
ſeriouſly the dreadful riſque he runs whiiſt 
he pawns his immortal ſoul upon it that 
chriſtianity is an impoſture ; and how un- 
avoidable his ruin, whilſt he continues 
wilfully to neglect it : Becauſe, if chriſti- 


anity be true, the ſentence of condemna- 


tion denounced againſt him (by the Great 
Author of it) for reſolving not to believe it, 
muſt be alſo true. Vid. John iii. 36. 

(4.) How ſhould we conduct ourſelyes 
as faithful and judicious miniſters towards 
melancholy, dejected and doubting chriſti- 
ans. As this is a frequent caſe and often 
attended with no ſmall difficulty ; I ſhall 
conſider it more particularly. 


The 
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The (t.) thing to be confidered, is the 
true ſource and original of this melancholy 
gloom and dejection of mind: Whether it 
ariſes from bodily diſorder ; worldly loſſes 
and afflictions; ſome grievous: fin com- 
mitted; or from an exceſſive apprehenſive- 
neſs and timidity of ſpirit. Perhaps the 
perſon himſelf may impute it to none of 
theſe, but either to the divine deſertion, 
or the buffetings of Satan. But theſe 
muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed and ex- 
plained, becauſe they are frequently miſ- 
taken; and then, according to the true 
ſource of their ſpiritual trouble muſt be 
your advice and addreſs to them. 

If you have reaſon to believe that the 
troubled ſtate of their mind is owing prin- 
cipally to a bodily diſorder, or ſome ob- 
ſtruction, or dyſcracy of the animal fluids, 


you ſhould recommend to them a phyſician, 


or preſcribe them phyſick, the cold bath, 
conſtant employment, or exerciſe in the 


air (c.) 7 


(c) The greaterpart ofthoſe that think they are trou- 


bled in mind, are Ry PRE people, 


who, 
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If their ſorrow or ſettled melancholy of 
mind be the effect of ſome worldly loſſes 


and afflictions, you muſt endeavour all 


you can to alleviate it, by ſhe wing them 
how many ways God can (if he pleaſes) 


make up to them the loſs they have ſuſ- 
tained; how many wiſe and kind ends 
may be anſwered by it; that the ſcenes of 


life are variable: After night comes the 
day. Beſeech them to put their hope and 


truſt in God as a gracious and indulgent 
Father; and urge every topick of con- 


ſolation proper to be uſed in a time of 
worldly adverſity. 


If the diſconſolate ſtate of their mind 
be the effect of a melancholy conſtitu- 
tion, the caſe is fi} more difficult, and 
belongs rather to the phyſician's depart- 
ment than that of the miniſter. The lat- 
ter can have but ſmall hope of adminiftring 
any proper relief, becauſe the perſon is not 


capable 


who,what through ſome falſe opinions in religion, what 


through a foulneſs of blood, occafioned by their un- 
active courſe of life, in which their minds work too 
much, becauſe their bodies are too little employed, 
fall into dark and cloudy apprehenſions; of which 


they can give no clear nor good account. Burnet's 
Paſt, Care, p. * 
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capable of reaſoning or thinking juſtly, and 
there is ſomething within him that ob- 
ſtruts the avenues to his heart; which 
muſt firſt be removed, before comfort can 
find its way to it. All that can be done 
in this caſe, is to perſuade him if you 
can (of what he will find it very hard 
to believe) that he ſees every thing in 
a wrong light, and is not at preſent a 
competent judge in his own caſe; and 
therefore ought not believe his thoughts. 
Aſk him if he never judged more favour- 
ably of his ſpiritual ſtate heretofore than 
he does now; and whether he was not a 
more capable judge of his caſe _ 
than he is now. 

If the trouble of his mind arife "I 
the reproaches of conſcience for ſome 
grievous ſin committed, your way is 
then more direct and plain. If you have 


reaſon to believe that this forrow of 


heart is the effect of a true penitential 
remorſe, you are then to lay before him 
every proper topick of conſolation the 
goſpel admits, viz. the riches of the di- 


vine mercy, the merits of the blood of 
_ Chriſt, the extent and efficacy of free 


grace, the precious promiſes of the goſ- 
| pel, 
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pel, and the examples of God's mercy and 
wonderful compaſſion to humble penitents; 
and conclude all with an earneſt exhorta- 
tion to truſt his ſoul in the hands of Chriſt, 
and* to rely on the mercy of God in 
the way of a ſteady conſcientious obedi- 
ence. | 
If it ariſe from an exceſſive apprehen- 
ſiveneſs and timidity of ſpirit, and you 
have cauſe to believe the perſon's ſtate 
is much better than -he fears, you are 
then to fortify and encourage his heart, 
by referring him to his own paſt ex- 
perience of what God has done for his 
ſoul; the various tokens of his favour 
to him in the former ſcenes of life, 
and in the ſeveral methods of his grace 
and providence. Urge upon him the ex- 
erciſe of a lively faith encouraged by 
the grace of the goſpel; and convince 
him, that it is no leſs wrong and pre- 
judicial for a perſon to think tco ill than 
to think too well of himſelf: that as he 
is in no danger at all of the latter, ad- 
viſe him for the honour of God, the 
credit of religion, and his own peace 
and comfort, to guard againſt the former, 
where his greateſt danger lies. Again, 
H | If 
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If the melancholy and dejected ſoul have 

a pious turn, and imputes his preſent 
darkneſs to what he calls divine dere- 
Ii tion, or the hidings of God's face, 
explain that affair to him; and tell him, 
that his want of that ſpiritual joy and 
comfort he once found in his ſoul may 
be owing to other cauſes; the prefent 
low ſtate of his ſpirits, a diſtempera- 
ture of the animal frame, the influence 
of extetnal objects and accidents, or a 
concurrence of all theſe: that nothing is 
more variable than the frame of the hu- 
man mind: that we are not to think that 
God's regards to his own Children va- 
ry with that; this is a great miſtake, 
and a miſtake that is greatly diſhonou- 
rable to him; that whilſt he ſees them 
upright, ſincere, humble, obedient and de- 
pendant, his regards to them are always 
the ſame, whatever they may think of 
him; that God never hides his face from 
his people, till they withdraw their hearts 
from him; that unleſs they forſake him 
he will never depart from them ; that the 
hidings of Gbd's countenance | (which the 
Pſalmift ſo often complains of) generally 
if not always refer to the external diſ- 
penſation 
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penſations of God, or outward providen- 


tial afflictions, not inward ſpiritual de- 


ſertions; when the diftreſs of his circum- 
ſtances was ſo great that God might feem 
to have forgotten and forſaken him, and his 
enemies might be ready to put that con- 
ſtruction upon it. 

Laſtly, If the perſon imputes the trou- 
ble of his mind to the buffetings of Sa- 
tan, explain that affair to him. Let 
him know, that tho' in ſome caſes that 
evil ſpirit may have an agency in Ccre- 
ating ſome ſpiritual troubles, yet he has 
no more power over the mind than what 
it pleaſes God to give him; that his in- 
fluence (be it what it will) is controuled 
and limited; that the moſt he can do is, 
to ſuggeſt ſinful and troubleſome thoughts, 
which we may and ought to repel: 
that the Holy Spirit has a counter-a- 


gency to inſpire good and holy affecti- 


ons: that by indulging to exceſſive grief 
and gloomy apprehenfions, we give the 


devil the advantage over us, and even 


invite his temptations: and -finally we 
ought to take ſpecial care to diſtinguiſh 
between the agency of Satan and the 
operation of natural cauſes; and not im- 
H 2 pute 
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pute thoſe things to the devil, which are 


owing to our own folly and weakneſs, 
or are the 3 effects of external 


objects. 


(8. What is a right conduct towards | 
the licentious and prophane ? 

(I.) Whilſt you "behave towards them 
with civility and diſcretion, it will be 
adviſeable to decline a particular inter- 
courſe with them. A miniſter's behavi- 
our towards men ſhould in a good de- 
gree be regulated by their moral cha- 
rafters—{(2.) In caſe they ſeek your 
more intimate friendſhip by kind and 
benevolent offices, ſo that gratitude 
and good manners will not permit you 
to forbear your viſits, you will then have 
a fair opportunity of infinuating ſome 
neceſſary and gentle admonitions ; either 


by way of ſtory, ſimile, repartee, rail. 


lery, or reproof ſuitable to the ſubject of 
the diſcourſe or the temper they may be 
in: which (if it take effect) will prepare 


your way for a more free and cloſe re- 


monſtrance—(3.) Always open a way to 
the heart on that fide where you find 
the eaſieſt acceſs. Some are moſt touched 
with 
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with a ſenſe of honour, and a regard to 
their reputation; others with a view to 
their intereſt ; others muſt be allured by 


an eaſy, gentle, rational addreſs; and 


others will yield to nothing but cloſe and 
warm reproof : but take particular care to 
know the ruling paſſion of the perſon you 
addreſs, and, if poſſible, to bring that over 
to your fide-—(4.) Beg of them to erect 
their hopes, and extend their views as 
rational beings defigned for an immor- 


tal exiſtence, and not forget their con- 


nexion with another world; for to pro- 
vide only for the preſent, and live from 
hand to mouth, is to act far below the  dig- 
nity and defign of human nature- 


(5) If they have any taſte for read- 


ing, put into their hands ſuch books as 
are moſt ſuited to their capacity, taſte 
and charater——(Laftly.) you ſhould 
frequently addreſs them from the' pul- 
pit. But your publick addreſs (while 
it is ſtrong and animated) muſt be ge- 
neral, and have nothing in it that is 
diſtinguiſhing or appropriative ; that the 
audience may have no room to think 
that any one perſon is particularly in- 
tended in the animadverſion; for tho 
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they will bear to be preached to, yet no 
man loves to be preached at. 


(6.) How are we to behave towards 
the groſly ignorant and careleſs ? 

(1.) Endeavour to rouſe them to a 
ſenſe of religion and their dependence on 
God, by a ſeaſonable improvement of ſome 
awakening providences ; e. g. their own 
fick neſs, or worldly diſappointments ; the 
death of a friend, or ſome publick ca- 
| lamity——(2.) Repreſent to them the 
moſt important and affecting ſubjects of 
religion, in the ſtrongeſt light and 
plaineſt language: e. g. the ſhortneſs of 
time; the awfulneſs of eternity; the 
certainty and near approach of death ; 
and the terrors of the final judgment 
(3-) If you find that your converſation is 
- agreeable to them, frequently vifit them 
in a free and friendly manner; and 
take care that there be nothing dog- 
matical or authoritative in the advice 
you give them: but let all appear to pro- 
ceed from a compaſſionate concern you 
have for the intereft of their ſouls 
(4.) As they are but children in under- 
Banding, they muſt be dealt with as ſuch : 


put 
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put the plaineſt and moſt affecting 
books into their hands; and take care 
you do not feed them with ſtrong 

meat, when they ſand in need of milk— 
60 It will not be amiſs in ſome part of 
your ſermon (eſpecially in the applica- 
tion) to adapt yourſelf in particular to 
their capacity and condition, that they 
may not only underſtand but feel what 
you ſay ; for theſe ſort of heaters (both 
amongſt the high and low) perhaps make 
a much larger part of our audience than 
we imagine. | 

(7-), What is a proper behaviour to- 
wards thoſe who arg ſuperiour to us in 
rapk and fortune ? 

(1% Readily pay them the reſpect due 
to their diſtinction and character. If their 
temper and conduct be not altogether ſuch 

as you could wiſh, yet that will not excuſe 
you from a civil, eee and obliging be- 
haviour towards them. You muſt remem- 
ber your duty to others, however they 
may be deficient in theirs to you. But if 
they treat you with kindneſs, friendſhip 
and affection, they claim your gratitude, 
honour, and eſteem; which will prompt 
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your endeavours to oblige and ſerve them 


every way you can—— But (2.) be free, 
open, converſable, and difcreetly unre- 
ſerved before them. Abſence of mind, 
diſtance of behaviour, formality of addreſs, 
ſtiffneſs of manner, or affected ſilence is 
always ungenteel and diſguſtful; and eſ- 
pecially in the preſence of ſuperiors 


(3.) Preſerve a generoſity and manli- 


neſs of temper and addreſs; and-ſhew no- 
thing of a mean, low, timid, ſervile ſpirit ; 


that is not only diſhonourable to your 


own character, but infers a bad compli- 
ment on theirs. They are not tyrants; 
nor if they were, muſt you ſubmit to be 


their ſlaves. And remember, that if they 


are ſenſible and genteel, wiſe and good, 
they will conſider their ſuperiority to you 


in one reſpect, as balanced by that of 


yours to them, in another; theirs may be 
moſt ſhewy, but perhaps yours may be 
moſt valuable (4.) Forget not the dig- 
nity and decorum of your character. 


There is ſomething you owe to that, as 
well as to the diſtinction and opulence 
of your friends. And while this is your 
guard againſt incidental levities and a 
compliance with ſinſul cuſtoms, tis by 
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no means inconſiſtent with pure wit, inno- 
cent humour, and ſeaſonable chearful- 
neſs: which, if attended with good ſenſe 
and an obliging natural behaviour, will 


be no leſs agreeable in the company of 


vour ſuperiors, than in that of your equals. 
(5.) Do and fay all the obliging and 
agreeable things you can, confiftent with 
truth and conſcience and the honour 
of your function. And then (6.)—— 
Take every opportunity of infinuating 
ſomething (conformable to the duty of 
Jour office) which may be ſerviceable 
to their ſpiritual intereſt, and helpful 
to their moral character (Laſtly,) 
make a prudent and ſeaſonable uſe of 

your intereſt in them, for the relief of 

your poor neighbours; whoſe diſtreſſes 
may be better known to you, than they 
are to them. 


_- (8.) What is the proper behaviour of 
a miniſter towards the poor of his congre- 
gation ? 

This muſt be regulated by their moral 
character. (1.) If their character be im- 
moral or profane, as they will not be very 


fond 
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fond of your company, they will take no 
offence if you forbear to viſit them; but 
they ſhould not be wholly neglected. 
Genteel, kind and candid repraof, pru- 
dently and ſeaſonably given, may have a 
good effect when they come to reflect 
upon it coolly: and a ſeaſonable relief to 
them in their diſtreſs will add weight to 
your admonitions, and will give them ſuch 
impreſſions of your charity, as will better 
diſpoſe them to receive your inſtructions 
hut (2,) if they be ſerious and well- 
inclined, and you find yourſelf agreeable 
to them, you ſhould frequently call upon 
them; and though your viſits be ſhort, 
they ſhould free, friendly, condeſcending 
and courteous; and always leave with 
them ſome ſpiritual, moral, or religious 

jaftrution, ſuited to their taſte, under- 
ſtanding and circumſtances, Be ready 
to adviſe and help them in every thing 
you can. If you ſee a good heart at bot- 
tom, and eſpecially a humble ſpirit, make 
the greateſt allowance for their ignorance, 
prepoſſeſſion, or infelicity of temper: 
and when there is need of reproof, let it be 
* preceded by the ſincereſt expreſſions of 
love, 
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love, and by real acts of friendſhip. If 
they are willing to open the ftate of their 
ſouls to you, attend to it with patience and 
care, that you may adminiſter the moſt 
ſuitable advice and comfort. Have a 
particular regatd to their capacity in your 
publick exhortations. To the poor the goſ- 
el was preached. And as theſe ſometimes 
make up the bulk of a congregation, and 
their ſoul ſtands as much in need of ſpiri- 
tual nouriſhment, as thoſe of greater know- 
ledge and comprehenſion, they ſhould be 
always fed with food convenient for them. 


(Laftly.) In what manner ought a mi- 


niſter to behave towards thoſe who have 
fallen into notorious fins? 


This muſt be regulated by the diſpoſi- 
tion, character and temper of the of- 
fender. The ſenfible and penitent muſt 


be treated one way, the obſtinate and im- 


penitent another, The following method 


in general will perhaps be found to be the 


moſt prudent and and effectual. 


(J) Previous to all. reproof ſhould 
be 2 circumſtantial knowledge of the 
5 TO 8 
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fact you reprove. (2.) Be ſure that it 
be criminal or indiſcreet, and that the 
perſon guilty, is or ought to be ſenfi- 
ble of it: for if you reprove him for 
what he is not guilty of, or what he is 
not ſenſible there is any Harm in, he will 
probably retort upon you the charge of 
cenſoriouſneſs, If there be guilt and 1a- 
diſcretion in his conduct, and he not 
ſenſible of it, your buſineſs then is to 
convince him of it; and how much i in- 
jury he may do his character by in- 
_ advertently allowing ' thoſe things as fit 
and innocent, which are not ſo in him. 
And let your arguments in proof of the 
guilt be taken from the circumſtances of 
the fact; the character and relation he 
bears in life; the opinion of wiſe and 
judicious men; the nature of things; 
and the teſtimony of ſcripture. And 
then 3.) See that your reproofs be not 
too ſevere, I don't mean more ſevere 
than the offender would chuſe, but more 
ſevere than the nature and circumſtan- 
ces of the caſe require; or more ſevere 
than is neceſſary for the juſtification of 
your 
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your fidelity, and the reformation of the 
ſinner. : 

Too great ſeverity towards tender minds 
does more harm than good. See Gal. 
vi. 1. * Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
* in a fault, ye which are ſpiritual, reſtore 
fach a one in the ſpirit of meekneſs , 
* confidering thyſelf, leſt thou alſo be temp- 
« ted (d.) (4.) Take care leſt, 
through a fear of offending your brother, 
you do not offend God by a want of 
faithfulneſs. * Prov. xxvii. 6. Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend. Tis the 
greateſt piece of friendſhip you can 
do him, and if he is wiſe he will think 
it ſo, and more highly eſteem you for 
it. Pſal. cxli. 5. Let the righteous 
« ſmite me, it ſhall be a kindneſs ;'— 
(5.) Let your reproof appear to flow 
from your love to him, and be admi- 
niftred with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 


wiſdom 


(4) Ov yap amaws, Nc. You muſt not only pro- 
portion your reproofs to the nature of the offence, but 
to the diſpoſition of the offender; leſt while you 
mean to heal the breach, you make the rent worſe , 

and in reifying one fault, occaſion a greater. 

Chry ſoſtom de Sacerdotio, I. 2. p. 1 50. 
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wiſdom (0. Laſtly.) Leave not your 
offending brother without proper direc- 
tions for a better conduct. 


(-) There may be ways fallen upon of repro- 
ving the worſt men in ſo ſoft a manner, that if they 
are not reclaimed, they ſhall not be irritated or made 
worſe by it; which is but too often the effect of an in- 
diſcreet reproof, By this a miniſter may ſave the ſin- 
net's ſoul; he is at leaſt ſure to ſave his own, by 
having diſcharged his duty towards his people, 

Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 194. 
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CHAP. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the difficulties a miniſter 
muſt expett to meet with in the ex- 
ecution of his office; and his pro- 
per ſupport and eee un- 


der them. 
8 of theſe may ariſe, 


(1.) From your own natural temper, 


which may render you indiſpoſed or unapt 


to ſome particular parts of the minifte- 
rial office — But the moſt difficult du- 
ties by becoming a habit, become eaſy. 

(2.) No ſmall difficulty may ariſe from 
the reſolution and labour requiſite to put 
ſome of the fore- mentioned rules into ex- 
ecution But this difficulty will in like 
manner diminiſh as this courſe becomes 
habitual. In all other profeſſions, thoſe 
* who follow them, labour in them all 
* the year long ; and are hard at their 
* buſineſs every ne of the week: and 


* ſhall 
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* ſhall ours only, that is the nobleſt of all 
others, make the labouring in our buſi- 
neſs an objection againſt any part of our 
* duty? (J). And in proportion as our 
heart is engaged in the work, the difficulty 
of it will grow leſs, and our n in it 
greater. | 

(3. Another 3 may a- 
riſe from the ſeeming fingularity of this 


character; and the general neglect which 


miniſters of all denominations diſcover of 
the duties belonging to the ſacred function: 
what you do out of conſcience they may 
impute to affectatien; which inſtead of pro- 
curing their eſteem, may create their en- 
vy.—— But 'tis a ſmall matter to be con- 
demned in the day that man judgeth you, 


fince you will be acquitted another day, 


when he that judgeth you will be the Lord ; 
which is the proper import of that paſ- 
ſage, 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. Or, 

(4.) From the little ſucceſs you meet 
- with, notwithſtanding all your moſt ear- 
neſt endeavours to promote the ſpiritual 


Intereſt, and eternal happineſs of man- 


kind.- 


17 ) Burnet's Paſtoral Care, p. 207. 
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kind But your future acceptance and 
reward will not be in proportion to the 
ſucceſs, but the fincerity of * e 
vours 2 ). E 5 
98.90 Your: own weakneſs and inten- 

ties both of body and mind, may throw 
freſh diſcouragements in your way But 
theſe will be graciouſly allowed for; and 


God requires of none more than they 


have received. If we have received but 
one talent, he does not expect ſo- much 
from us, as from thoſe © on n he has 
beſtowed ten. 

(6.) The minifterial te itlelf may 
ſubject you to the contempt of ſome pro- 
fane men But if you adorn it by 
the! uſeful, upright converſation before 
deſcribed, tis great odds but you ſe⸗ 
cure their eſteem and reſpect ; if not, 
their continued. contempt Is your real 
| honour. | 1) 

(J.) From the different tempers, taſtes, 
diſpoſitions and opinions of the people 
But how you are to behave with regard 
to theſe has been ſhewn before; and no 


I | ſmall | 


(g) Vid: Id. p. 212, 213; 
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ſmall degree of nn. is required in 
this caſe (A). 1 

a a word, every view of the nau 
difficulty and dignity of your office, 
may: furniſh you with a proper motive 
and RON to a right behaviour in 
it (z). No valuable end can be pur- 


ſued Arm ſome obſtruction, nor ob- 
tained without ſome difficulty. Tour em- 


ploy ment is truly honourable and im- 
portant; and your encouragement, ad- 


vantage and aſſiſtance, more than equal 


to the labour it requires. If you be 
found faithful you ſhall not fail of a diſ- 
tinguiſhed recompence, from the bountiful 
hand of that Good Maſter in whoſe ſer- 
vice you are engaged. And a careful ob- 
ſervation and practice of thoſe rules of pa- 
t 


) Nunc fi reputemus in eodem populo, 2 
fit varietas ſextuum, ætatum, conditionis, ingenio- 
rum, opinionum, vitæ, inſtitutionis, conſuetudinis, 
quant oportet eſſe præditum prudentia eccleſiaſticen, 


cui fit temperanda oratio! Eraſm. Eccle. p. 36. 


i) Ab humi repentibus curis erigat animum tuum, 
conſiderata functionis dignitas: a prevaricatione de- 
terreret delegantis ſeveritas: Socordiam excludat ſuſ- 
cepti muneris difficultas: Induſtriam ac vigilantiam 
exſtimulet præmii magnitudo, quod non ab homini- 
bus, ſed a Deo erit expectandum, Id. p. 193. 
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ftoral. conduct before laid down, will (by 
the bleſſing of God) at once adorn your 


character, increaſe your honour; exalt your 


preſent joy, and enhance your future re- 
ward Y. 1 | 


5 Quam this, quam exultationem, quod re- 


pudium eredimus eſſe in pectore fidelis eccleſiaſtæ, 


dum repetat quot animas ipſius mipſſterio,, dominus, 


ſatanæ tyrannidi ſubtraQtas ſibi vindicarit! Eraſm. 


Eccle. p. 14. 
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